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For THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
A VALENTINE. 
. TO 
Of that kindest smile of all, 
Oh, that I might be the keeper, 
And that cool day-dawning blush, 
Oh, that I could make it deeper! 


Oh, that I could add a grace 
To her graceful mien so stilly, 
When the whispering gazer says, 
She is like the water-lily! 
Turn around, ah! turn again, 
Lest thou fade from me forever! 
Let me see thy smile once more, 
And thy look shall fail me never. 
WILLIAM C. BRADLEY. 








For THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


DANGER OF DEATH FROM ABSENCE. 


SONNET (39) FROM PETRARCH. 


** To sentia denti, al cor gia venir meno.”’ 
I feel within my heart a swift declining 
Of all Life's powers o’er which thou bearest sway, 
So, as all mortal creatures shun decay 
And Nature struggles at Death's undermining ; 
I loosed my longing will, the reins resigning 
To tread once more the nigh forgotten way, 
Which, traversed by my wishes night and day, 
1 yet had turned aside from with sore pining. 
And shamefaced and half lingering, I sped 
To meet those lovely eyes, from whose fair heaven, 
Not to offend them, I so long had fled. 
Now I shall live awhile; such power is given 
By one sole glance of thine upon me shed ; 
Yet should I die again, if from it riven! ® 
8. L. C. H. 





LAND AT LAST. 


When “‘land ho!”’ is shouted from the rig- 
ging of a ship, it is of no use to impeach the 
motives of the look-out, and it is altogether 
too late to criticise the skill of your steers- 
man. No matter about the motives, there is 
the land. You have not yet gone ashore; 
there is still time for you to go on the rocks, 
which is avery differentthing. Nevertheless, 
with land in sight, it is to be supposed, ex- 
traordinaries excepted, that you will set foot 
on it very soon, 

I have, perhaps, been more unwilling than 


_ any writer in this JouURNAL to risk boasting or 


prediction; but I must say that when the 
governing party of an important State votes 
unanimously to put Woman Suffrage into its 
platform, land is in sight. Looking back over 
the successive steps of the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment, and then at the progress of this reform, 
the rate of speed seems amazing. Moreover, 
in that movement, the whole nation had to 
move together, and no political step in one 
State of the Union was valid alone. Here, 
Massachusetts is sufficient for itself; the Re- 
publican party has only to do what it has 
promised to do—and Massachusetts women 
are enfranchised. 

Will it do it? Possibly not. It will take 
two successive years, during which there may 
be a great change of measures or of men. 
But since the State has come very near the 
enfranchisement of women, ere now, without 
2 promise; it would be absurd to deny that 
the fact of a promise brings the fulfillment 
nearer, At any rate, all that a political par- 
ty can do for a cause in its Convention is done. 





It is for the women of Massachusetts to do 
the rest. 

It is idle to say—But the Republicans in 
this convention did as much for the prohibi- 
tory temperance movement! No doubt they 
did, and they have acted, and will act, accord- 
ingly. Let the Republicans of Massachusetts 
do as much for Woman Suffrage as they have 
for prohibition, and it is all we ask. If prohi- 
bitionists, having got their statute, cannot en- 
force it, this is their fault, or their misfortune. 
If they cannot, the women can. The weak 
point of prohibition lies between the law and 
its execution; but for Woman Suffrage there 
is no such obstacle, It will execute itself. 

As a matier of fact, in the next Massachu- 
setts legislature there will doubtless be Repub- 
licans who will vote against our cause. But if 
party discipline holds, the mass of them will 
stand by us; and if party discipline does not 
hold, there will be, as there have always been, 
Democratic votes to take their places. At 
any rate, if all signs should fail, the action of 
this Convention is still a high-water mark, 
from which all floods hereafter will be meas- 
ured. 

It is strange how politicians ignore the fact 
—where it does not suit them to remember it 
—that we must creep before we can crawl. 
Of course the final action is what we wartft, 
but we cannot begin with the finality. In 
Alice’s wonderful world of the looking-glass, 
where everything is inverted, results come be- 
fore causes—first a criminal is hanged, then 
comes his trial, then the crime. But in real 
life, at least in political life, before action 
comes resolution. Before a successful and 
triumphant resolution, there must have been 
others that were incomplete or abortive; and 
at each successive step the world says, 
“What’s the use? Action, action, my dear 
friend, is what we want.’’ But patient work- 
ers like Henry Blackwell, who by a series of 
steps, each incomplete, have brought their 
party up to the full and explicit adoption of 
their special idea, have a right to triumph 
when they at last succeed. And I, who have 
sometimes held back that gcod friend from 
what seemed to me premature exultation, can 
only take off my hat and join in the cheer 
when he proclaims “land” at last. 1. W. H. 





BROOKLYN WOMAN'S CLUB. 


The enlargement of the Brooklyn Woman’s 
Club House is progressing finely. The addi- 
tion will cost $15,000, and will contain over 
fifty bed-rooms. The house will continue to 
be kept by Miss Beecher, the refined and cul- 
tivated woman who has had charge of it from 
the first. 


NN 


OUR OHIO LETTER, 


DEAR JOURNAL:—It is on record that a 
traveler said, he knew when his feet touched 
Massachusetts, for the women had opinions. 
By the same sign I knew when my feet touch- 
ed the fertile plains of Ross County, Ohio. 
Twelve miles inland from railroads and tele- 
graphs, and reached by old-fashioned coaches, 
you would hardly expect to see and hear what 
is visible and audible in the quiet neighbor- 
hoods of Kingston and Hallsville. Here, a 
gate leads from the highway into a lane, and 
the lane ends in a roomy home, and the house 
is filled with roomy souls. The WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL occupies the “seat of honor,” while 
the Golden Age sits on the “dunce block,”’ for 
you see the editor missed the lesson he pre- 
tended to study. To humiliate the Golden 
Age still more, it is written on its forehead, 
“False to those who trusted it.’”” Do you ask 
why so severe with such a valuable “Age?” 
My dear, had it been of brass or of wood, the 
verdict might have been different, but for an 
‘‘Age” golden %o sell its birthright for a mess 
of—of—in case Mr. Greeley is elected, we shall 
know what kind of a “‘mess’’ deserves harsh 
treatment. Why the editor of that auriferous 
sheet said, just one year ago, to a reporter, 
“interviewing” him, “If Woman Suffrage 
should become the issue of the next Presiden- 
tial Campaign, and Horace Greeley should be 
the presidential candidate, I should go for Wo- 
man Suffrage and leave Mr. Greeley to attend 
to his farm and fish-pond at Chappaqua.” 

Now, do you not see, that if the childhood 
of the Golden Age shows such propensity to 
tell ‘‘fibs”’ what a fearful story-teller it may 
become in maturer years? It is best to deal 
promptly and severely with such incipient de- 
pravity. Friends, leave it on the ‘‘dunce- 
block” until it shows signs of penitence and 
asks forgiveness. . 

To return to Ross County, and strike anoth- 
er “pike.” There, a gate opens into a lane, 
and the lane ends in a capacious farmhouse. 
Huxley and grapes, “Duke of Somerset” and 
melons, Spencer and pippins, cider and the 


Indez of Mr. Abbott, Buckle, Grant and Gree-. 


ley, peaches and cream and ices, form a hetero- 
geneous compound yoy would never dream of, 


and intends to leave, undone. 





had you not seen it with your eyes and tested 
it with your palate. Every man, woman and 
child is pledged to support Grant, for in this 
farmhouse, the Golden Age admonished, one 
year ago, in these words, “Outside of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, we do not know a man 
so backward in his views on all that pertains 
to the status of woman, as Mr. Greeley. On 
the woman question he is more hopelessly 
wrong than any of its opponents whom we 
have ever met. He is a dangerous enemy to 
a cause which needs faithful friends, and we 
have no excuse for not striking him a blow of 
criticism which he deserves.” With such 
strong statements in one’s house, made by one 
friend, of another, is it any wonder that every 
friend of woman is an enemy of Mr. Greeley? 
The Golden Age cannot undo its mischief. 
Its editorials and letters to Messrs. Greeley 
and Sumner are fresh as when written, and 
an unregenerate nature takes delight in re- 
reading them, now that their brilliant author 
is scintillating in another direction. 

The first Woman Suffrage meeting of the 
season was held in Kingston, August 24. A 
house well filled greeted the speaker. The 
wealth and intelligence of that section were 
represented in the meeting. One will travel 
far and search long, before he will find anoth- 
er such community of progressive spirits. ‘The 
Methodist church of that place, with usual 
hospitality, opened its doors on the Sabbath 
afternoon following, and I stood in its pulpit 
and read a few thoughts which had grown out 
of some Sunday reading and thinking. One 
lady listener, old in years and experiences, 
said, ‘‘At last I am permitted to see a woman 
where she ought to be. I have longed for the 
hour when a pulpit should not be the exclusive 
privilege of men. It has come, and a great 
point is gained.” The Presbyterian clergyman 
honored us Saturday evening by attending the 
lecture, but his tolerance of the new gospel 
could not bear the strain which a Sunday lec- 
ture, by a woman, must necessarily give. An 
invitation to Hallsville decided me to remain 
another day, but a fearful storm cuming up at 
the hour of the lecture, only few could attend. 
However, they were enthusiastic; their belief 
in woman’s rights is not to be torn up bya 
tornado, neither can it be dampened by rain. 

Iam especially unfortunate in Halisville. 
Two years ago, I somehow managed to evoke 
a terrific storm from the clouds, which the 
bravest women yy dared fece. This year, 
my energy and skill bated not. What could 
not be accomplished by lightning was made 
successful by wind. ‘Tall corn and strong 
fences fell before the blast, new water-courses 
washed garden and field, destroying the work 
of days. HowI wished my words had such 
destructive force! Howl longed to plow up 
old conservative ideas, to strike down ancient 
prejudices, to send living waters through the 
dry, hard fields whereon women stand and 


work! 
Coming home, I overheard a short dialogue 


between two gentlemen. One had been a del- 
egate to the Cincinnati Convention, and the 
other had attended it, led by curiosity. Said 
the first named :— 

“ Did I not see you at Cincinnati?” 

“Yes, I was there.” 

“What do you think Greeley’s prospects are, 
for election ?” z 

“Well, [cannot tell. The women are down 
on Greeley, and their influence is tremendous 
in our section.’’ 

“Let them influence and be ——; their race 
is pretty nearly run. When Greeley is Presi- 
dent, as I have no doubt he will be, the wo- 
men will be put down. You bet, not one will 
open her head on suffrage. We delegates 
talked that matter over, and pledged ourselves 
that we would see a swift end of such insolent 
pretension !” 

I lost the rest, for the engine shrieked loud- 
er than the delegate. I will close this letter 
with another extract from the Golden Age. 

* “Mr, Greeley’s unreasonable tenets on these 
points, if they were enforced by civil statute 
or public opinion, would bear like a galling 
despotism on millions of human hearts.” 

This refers to Mr. Greeley’s views of mar- 
riage and divorce, “He, not believing in sec- 
ond marriage or in divorce for any cause, not 
even for adultery or any crime.” 

It is well to keep these “settled convictions” 
of Mr. Greeley’s fresh in mind, for he has done 
so many grand things for men and women, 
that we are likely to forget what he has left, 


MrriaAM M. Coie. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 

Few things are so disheartening to those 
who are working for the elevation and en- 
franchisement of women as the apathy of 
women themselves; hardly anything so try- 
ing as that heartless and utterly selfish utter- 
ance from some woman who has been petted 





and cared for, all her life,and who knows 


nothing of the hard struggles of her sisters, ) 


“T have all the rights I want.’’ 

Among my letters this morning, I find one 
from an. earnest worker for women, that so 
well illustrates this apathy, and indicates so 
clearly one point to which our efforts should 
be directed, that I give it to the readers of the 
JOURNAL. My friend says:— 

“I find myself domesticated in so uncongen- 
ial a crowd that in very desperation I take up 
my pen to write to you. There are overa 
hundred women in the house and there is not 
one of them that you would think of ‘insult- 
ing’ by the appellation of ‘strong-minded,” 
A Brooklyn lady, this morning, after extolling 
the Polytechnic said it had been much in- 
jured during the last few years by the intro- 
duction of female teachers. The boys felt in- 
sulted and no wonder. For her part she ha- 
ted |[blue-stockings. To be sure there was 
some excuse for employing women, for Presi- 
dent Cochran told her that they could get the 
same proficiency in a woman teacher for much 
less money. This lady is much troubled to 
find a suitable school for her little girl, who 
has never been to school yet, and, whom she 
would ‘so much prefer to put in the hands of 
aman teacher.” Another lady, when I sug- 
gested that women ought to use their influ- 
ence to remove a certain existing popular evil, 
and create a higher standard of morality 
among men, exclaimed ‘O Mrs. F——,don’t 
talk of women meddling with that subject, or 
I shall lose my respect for you.” I talked 
notwithstanding. 

“One of the ladie# to whom I handed a copy 
of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL to read an article 
to which I had referred, glanced at the title 
of the.paper and then quietly laid in on the 
safe, with an air that suggested the going to 
her room to wash her hand in order to get 
rid of the contamination. Now how are we 
to reach this class of women, how open the 
blind eyes, and get some glimmerings of truth 
into their befogged and unenlightened minds ? 
What a work is yet to be done! how are we to 
do it?” 

This question of how to do it is an ever 
present one, whatever the work to be done. 
But in view of what has again,and again been 
achieved by individual effort, the last feeling 
that any friend of Woman Suffrage should en- 
tertain is the discouragement that paralyzes 
endeavor. Difficulties should help, not hinder 
us; urge us onward, not hold us back. Every 
believer in the equality of woman with man, 
and in her equal rights, should be a self-con- 
stituted missionary for the propagation of that 
faith. Do not hide your light under a bushel. 
See that every drop of your blood, every pulse 
of your heart, every fibre of your being is 
quickened and made alive by the faith that is 
in you. Live it, speak it, circulate it in all 
possible ways. If you are a woman, put.aside 
weakness, frivolity and unnecessary depend- 
ence, and compel men to respect you; if you 
are a man, let your daily life show that your 
faith in woman and your respect for her is 
something more than the reluctant assent of 
“a man’s conscience against his will.’’ Ac- 
knowledge her right to be and do all’ that ‘s 
possible to her, precisely as you would ac- 
knowledge the same right in a man, accept- 
ing it as a matter of course, lending your help 
to remove obstacles, throwing your influence 
on the right side and so helping to create an 
enlightened public opinion. Both men and 
women have still a great deal to learn. Very 
few are really emancipated from the influence 
of old ideas. A gifted clergyman, a believer 
in Woman Suffrage, who had helped ordain a 
woman to the ministry, was shocked at the 
idea of the same woman attending a lunch- 
party, composed of half a dozen clergymen of 
the same denomination, to which she had been 
invited by a brother minister. Where his 
thought was brought to bear he could see 
clearly enough. He had no doubt about her 
right to preach, but when the ancient usages 
were invaded by extending to her the courte- 
sies of the profession, his falsely educated in- 
stincts took fright. He forgot that she was 
a minister, and remembered only that she 
was a woman; the ghost of a traditional pro- 
priety barred the way. God saw that it was 
not good for man to be alone. It never has 
been and it never will be good for either sex 
to be alone. In all the relations of life, in 
the home, in society, in the church, in busi- 
ness and politics and the administration of 
public affairs, the active co-operation of both 
men and women is needed. Half the evils of 
life would be at once removed by a thorough 
blending of the masculine and feminine ele- 
ments in the conduct of all human affairs, while 
the remaining half coming under their joint 
supervision would stand a much better chance 
than ow of being educated out of existence. 

Cet BURLEIGH. 

The Tribune speaks of the WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL as being “conducted by several very esti- 
mable ladies of both sexes.’ 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


The ex-Empress Carlotta is reported to be 
dying. All hope has been given up, and the 
last sacrament administered. 

The Hawkeye girls of Iowa are all for Grant 
and Wilson, They had a torchlight proces- 
sion of their own in Burlington on the even- 
ing of the 21st. 

A Madame Keller, of St. Gallen, was one of 
the principal “marksmen” at the Swiss nation- 
al rifle meeting at Zurich. This is her second 
year’s campaign. 

The late Mrs. Drake Mills, mother-in-law 
. of Mr. Fernando Wood, has left a reversion of 
half her estate to Williams College on the 
death of her son. : 

Mazzini’s grand-niece, a young lady of con- 
siderable literary ability, and at present an art 
critic of a daily paper at Turin, will inherit 
his large fortune. 

Lizzie O’Brien, who helped to correct the 
abuses at the Castle Garden Emigration Depot, 
has been appointed manager of the female de- 
partment of the National Bureau of Migra- 
tion, 


Queen Victoria was last year presented with 
five barrels of choice Michigan apples, and, be- 
ing pleased therewith, has ordered, through the 
household steward, a supply of seventy barrels 
of the winter varieties of Michigan. 


Mrs. Richardson, of Cheshire, a relative of 
Susan B. Anthony, who has carried on a large 
farm for twelve years since her husband’s 
death, thinks, now she is seventy-seven years 
old, it is about time to retire from business, 
and so is buiiding a cottage at the center of 
the town. 


A young lady named Mills, at Liberty, Clay 
County, Mo.,quarreled with her brother Fri- 
day night, seized a gun, and shot and killed 
himinstantly. “Women must not vote be- 
cause they cannot fight,’ says Mr. Greeley. 
He will have to concede suffrage to this wo- 
man who has so signally vindicated her abil- 
ity. 

The Charlottesville Intelligencer thus de- 
scribes Miss Van Lew, the postmistress of 
Richmond, Va.: “It is the first time it has been 
our pleasure to see her, and we expected to 
see a very old lady, on crutches perhaps, but 
were surprised on meeting her to see a really 
handsome looking and sprightly lady, with 
beautiful brown hair, gray eyes and rosy 
cheeks.” 


The old German laws show the contempt 
in which women were formerly held. The 
following is an instance :— 

A common punishment for scolding women 
was the “shameful stone,” which was hung 
round their necks. This stone was usually in 
the shape of a bottle. At Hamberg, libellers 
and slanderers were compelled to stand on a 
block, and strike themselves three times on 
the mouth as a sign of repentance. This cus- 
tom still existed thirty or forty years ago. In 
some towns the “shameful stone” was in the 
shape of a loaf, whence the German saying, 
“a heavy bit of bread” (ein schwerer bissen 
brod). At Lubeck it was in the shape of an 
oval dish; and in other places in that of a wo- 
man putting out her tongue. Such stones 
were usually very heavy; according to the 
law of Dortmund and Halberstadt (1348), 
they were to weigh a hundred weight. Those 
who were wealthy, could purchase exemption 
from this punishment with a bag full of hops 
tied with a red ribbon. Another old custom 
punishéd a hen-pecked husband by removing 
the roof of his house, on the ground that “a 
man who allows his wife to rule at home does 
not deserve protection against wind and 
weather.”” If two women ma. pole public, 
they were each put in a cl sentry-box, 
which left only their heads exposed, and then 
posted opposite each other in the market, 
where they remained an hour, face to face, - 
but unable to use their hands or feet. 


In Japan, women are taught to perform 
menial offices for men in a most slavish fash- 
ion. The young Japanese who have been sent 
to America for education will doubtless carry 
back a higher estimate of woman. One of 
these young men has been for four months — 
under the private tuition of a lady, who talks 
with him and for him, instructs him from 
books, and gives him information about divers 
matters. He has proved an apt pupil. But 
this young Japanese is of high rank in his 
own country, and has been accustomed to be 
waited upon by servants, and in Japan, women 
are expected to show deference to men ; there- 
fore it has been not a little difficult for his 
teacher to make him understand that, in this 
country, gentlemen pay little attentions to la- 
dies. Miss S——told Miss Booth that the first 
time they went out together on a rainy day, 
he gave her the umbrella to hold over him. 
When she informed him that in America a 
gentleman usually held the umbrella over the 
lady’s bonnet, he seemed both puzzkd and 
amused, and walked along performing the 
duty as well as he could, but laughing to him- 
self, and repeating, “First time, first time.’’ 
He is very anxious to learn the customs of so- 
ciety, and often inquires, “Was I impolite ?”’ 
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THE WOMAW'S PEACE CONGRESS. 
| BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


If the tardiness of my newsof the Prison 
Congress demanded an- apology, the same ne- 
cessity will apply to the brief mention of the 
Woman’s Peace Congress with which, accord- 
ing to promise, I will detain the readers of the 
Independent. 


‘To make even this brief mention intelligible, 
I must ask the friends Just named to transport 
themselves back to the period of the Franco- 
Prussian War, and to remember the general 
womanly protest which it called forth on this 
and on the other side of the water. This pro- 
test was made very generally, though without 
deliberation. It seemed to many to mark a 
new éra, to show that the consciences of wo- 
men had had a new awakening. A new pow- 
er had been evolved out of the old elements of 
womanhood—the power to stand up for the 
sacredness of human life, the religious duty 
of mercy and forgiveness. Now, with the pow- 
er to stand individually for one’s faith, comes 
always the power to unite with others who 
are similarly moved. No union is so strong or 

80 efficient as that between people who are 
themselves united to a deep religious convic- 
tion. It seemed that the women, hitherto 
secondary in human affairs, were now to have 
such an uprising, such a combination of their 
own, and that upon a basis peculiarly their 
own—viz., the defense of home by the grow- 
ing doctrine of human brotherhood, by the 
extension of the family affections to the great 
human family. 

So much for the womanly impulse of two 

years ago. In the mind of the writer it had 
taken the shape of a definite project. Wo- 
men of all countries were to meet together to 
devise new measures for compassing this good 
end. High philosophy, high poetry, the uni- 
versal peace already was. Women must make 
it high reality, A prayer was, therefore, issu- 
ed to all women, begging their aid and co-op: 
eration in bringing about so august an assem- 
blage. But this attempt to put the idea into 
concrete form soon showed among women a 
great want of the elements which make effec- 
tive combination possible. This result, how- 
ever, must be considered in itse!f as valuable 
and instructive. For this power of large and 
liberal co-operation is one of the added talents 
which must be acquired in order*to comple- 
ment the talents already given. The world 
has occasion to know how much of womanly 
power is lost to it because womanly training 
overlooks this fact of* the moral and mental 
gain without which the original gift perishes. 
Five talents are to gain five. Butthe woman, 
in fear of her austere master, buries her treas- 
ure in a napkin, and so the power she has is 
taken away from her. 

Between the conception of the Woman’s 
Peace Congress and its partial realization inter- 
vene two years, whose weary effort and corre- 
spondence attest the two points just stated— 
viz., the power of moral apprehension and en- 
thusiasm on the part of women, and the want 
of that faith in themselves and in each other 
through which alone this first power can come 
out into a second—the power of working to- 
gether nobly and generously for the public 
good. We will suppose these two years past, 
and the woman who called the Congress Jand- 
ed in the country in whose chief city it was 
appointed to be held. 

Alone did she come? Uninvited and unde- 
sired? A certain volume went with her 
whose words were walls of strength. A cer- 
tain bidding was hers, compared to which the 
compliments of kings and of princes are poor. 
No set of people were prepared to take her up. 
Neither class nor individual said to her, “You 
are my guest.” Yet never had she hoped to 
be so rich and so glorious as she fat herself 
in this companionship of a divine idea.’ And 
as for openings and introductions, she knew 
the human heart and appealed only to its 
hospitality. 


[ regard to women. In virtue of these ordi- 
nances, a soldier is not legally liable as the fa- 
ther of his children, legitimate or illegitimate. 
In the session of Parliament just over, an ex- 
tensive multiplication of military centers had 
been resolved upon, and in the new light of 
Mrs, Butler’s showing, the towns threatened 
with the scourge of military occupation were 
agitated with fears of new license and increas- 
ed disorder, At Mrs, Butler’s suggestion, a 
member of these towns invited the stranger 
from America to come and tell them, first, how 
the doctrines of Christ could be immediately 
applied to the pacification of human society ; 
and, secondly, how women could best aid in 
this application. So to classic Bristwl, to busy 
Leeds, to ancient Neweastle she went, to Sun- 
derland, where the evening meeting termirfat- 
ed as 9 o’clock P. M. by daylight. Birming- 
ham and Manchester also gathered audiences 
for her; and at all of these places she found 
hospitable entertainment and brotherly and 
sisterly helpers. In London, too, drawing- 
rooms were opened to her, and the duty of 
woman with regard to peace was diligently in- 
quired into and illustrated. On one of her 
few free Sundays, the little Unitarian chapel 
of Stratford (Chaucer’s ‘‘Stratford le Bow’’) 
invited her to its modest pulpit, and rewarded 
her efforts with the attention of a numerous 
and intelligent congregation. And amid all 
this work she endeavored, as well as she was 
able, to shape and prepare the Peace Con- 
gress which had been her dream and which 
was now her business. 

It came at last, out of many discourage- 
ments and much difficulty, of which the great- 
est was the impossibility of using in its man- 
agement any of the social‘machinery already 
existing, and the want of time to prepare en- 
tirely new combinations for an issue entirely 
new. England, with all its heart and courage, 
is eminently the country of stereotype; and 
its people insist a good deal upon the old 
forms, even when these cannot combine with 
the un wonted occasion. “ chairman of high 
rank, to be named in the announcement of 
the meeting, is considered a sine qua non in 
all public undertakings, and “where to finda 
nobleman who believes in peace and in wo- 
man-kind”’ became as puzzling as the Dun- 
dreary question: “If you had a cousin, would 
he like cheese?” The simple answer had at 
last to be made: “I have not a nobleman, so 
whether he believes in peace or not is more 
than I can tell.’’ f 

The first aud principal meeting was held on 
the evening of July 8, at St. George’s Hall. 
The attendance was good, both in character 
and numbers. A distinguished company oc- 
cupied the platform, among whom we may 
name the wife of Jacob Bright, M. P.,and two 
of her sisters, Mrs. Margaret Lucas, well re- 
membered in this country, and Mrs. Duncan 
McLaren, an accomplished lady, prominent 
in the suffrage and other reforms. 

A kind and chivalrous lady, the wife of Sir 
John Bowring, terminated the torment of the 
chairmanship by quietly assuming the vexed 
office. The opening remarks pleasantly in- 
troduced the prime mover of the occasion, 
who, however, was more anxious to invite the 
good words of others than to fill the occasion 
with her own. Some small inkling-of what 
she did say, a helpful fairy enables us to im- 


art. 
She said that, finding herself face to face 


with the Congress, so long and so much de- 
sired, she felt like a lover who, having with 
great difficulty attained the sight of bis mis- 
tress, stands spell-bound for a while, and hard- 
ly knows how to address her. “Peace! how 
I love thee, how I believe in thee!” must be 
her first salutation. In the prospectus issued 
for her meeting she had endeavored to char- 
acterize the various antagonisms of society, 
feeling quite sure that each of them has its 
part in the general discord and misunder- 
standing of the world. For this she had been 
much censured. She yet thought the analyti- 








To announce four Sunday evening services 
in London, and to carry them through with 
all her power, was the first feature of her plan 
of operations. Would the world mock, de- 
nounce, or neglect? Ah! besides that world, 
which isin partnership with the flesh and the 
devil, there is another—God’s world, which 
does not mock at faithful endeavor, no matter 
how unusual may be its channel or how un- 
conventional its form. From this latter world 
a friendly deputation waited upon the new- 
comer, receiving her words according to her 
intention and gladdening her steps with sym- 
pathy and earnest following. The press, too 
—that much-abused, much-dreaded power— 
was kind to her. It did not set its smart wri- 
ters to caricature and depreciate her; but its 
representatives came in good faith to hear her, 
and gave her true and friendly report. And 
out of this Sunday work, as action should al- 
Ways grow out of faith, was to come the re- 
ligious form and fashion of the Peace Con- 
gress, the desired goal of all these efforts. 

A favoring impulse outside of this plan did, 
nevertheless, come to help her. A woman of 
precious abilities and of undimmed merits, 
Mrs. Josephine B. Butler, of Liverpool, in her 
advocacy of the personal rights of the most 
unfortunate class of women, had become 
aware of the peculiar cruelty and license of 


cal treatment of the subject very important. 
Christ himself had taught much by analysis. 
Her advocacy of peace was founded upon two 
philosophical and one religious doctrine. The 
philosophical doctrines concerned the neces- 
sary office of opp»sition in human develop- 
ment, and the consequent duty of recogniz- 
ing instead of destroying one’s opposite. The 
antagonisms of human society were really the 
uucharitable exaggeration of the diversity by 
which one agency is able to complement 
another. The religious doctrine comprised 
the whole ethics of Christianity, from the in- | 
ward peace consequent upon the following of 
spiritual good to its outer results in a forgiv- 
ing, disinterested, and loving state of society, 
which was and is the true Christian church. 

The office of woman, in the enlargement of 
her sphere now opening before her, should be 
the culture and representation of the unsel- 
fish and pacific sentiments, in contradistinc- 
tion to that predominance of self and of or- 
ganized violence upon which the military ba- 
sis of society at present rests. Men had taught 


Such are some of the views which were pre- 
sented on the occasion I am attempting to 
describe, Professor J, R. Seeley, the reputed 
author of ‘‘Ecee Homo,’’ was the next speak- 
er. He took up the question af Utopias in 
general, and decided that all reforms appeared 
to be Utopias while they continued remote; 
and that the hope and plan of a system of ar- 
bitration which should supersede the pres- 
ent military system of Europe was not a Uto- 

a, but a rational and moral possibility. 

Professor G, A. Ware of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, presented a very learned and elab- 
orate argument on the subject of the peace- 
able rule, illustrated by an apt study of Ameri- 
can history. Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose followed 
with an effective and acceptable address. 

Sir John Bowring, a veteran of some eighty- 
three or more years, bore testimony to the 
barbarities of wars which he himself had 
witnessed in the course of his long diplo- 
matic career, and hailed the promised efficien- 
cy of women in the new programme of socie- 
ty. He spoke leaning on his staff, his head 
bearing the hoary crown of many winters. 
After him we must mention Mr. Mothshead, 
cne of the best speakers among the working- 
men. His remarks were full of friendly encour- 
agement. And, lastly, Mr. Aaron M. Powell of 
New York, one of the earliest helpers of the 
movement in America, contributed his wel- 
come voice and thought to the closing mo- 
ments of the session. 

The next day a further conference was held 
in the crown room of Freemason’s Tavern. 
The nucleus of a London association was here 
formed, to be perfected by an adjourned meet: 
ing, held some days later. Associations havc 
been formed in several of the towns in which 
the American visitor made her errand known. 
She hopes for much good to result from these 
associations. If the reader of the Independ- 
ent should care to know more of her plans 
than this hurried statement can give them, 
she will be happy to give them further infor- 
mation, either in these columns or elsewhere. 
Meanwhile she begs them to accept the above 
details as a true though hurried account of a 
busy and happy season.—Independent. 


WOMEN IN THE CAMPAIGN. 
Speech of Mrs. M. Adelle Hazlett. 
From tho Hillsdale (Mich.) Journal. 

The Republican rally at the Court House, 
at Hillsdale, Michigan, on Tuesday evening 
last, to listen to Mrs. M. Adelle Hazlett, upon 
the political situation was a grand success in 
every feature. It being apparent from the in- 
terest manifested in the early part of the day 
that the court-room would be entirely inade- 
quate to hold the large number of persons 
who would come out, the committee erected 
a stand on the steps of the Court House, and 
hung lanterns in the trees, and as far as they 
were able seatéd the yard. «At an early hour 
the people began to congregate in large num- 
bers, and when the time had arrived for the 
exercises to open there were not less than 
2,000 people present, and good judges estimat- 
ed the number as high as 3,000. There was 
a large number of ladies present. Mrs. Haz- 
lett spoke for about two hours in a masterly 
and argumentative manner, and with her 
sound reasoning, eloquence and pathos gained 
the close attention of the multitude through- 
out the entire“speech. Although Mrs. Haz- 
lett has heretofore gained an enviable reputa- 
tion as a public speaker, her effort on this oc- 
casion far exceeded the most sanguine expec- 
tations of her friends, and crowned her as 
one of the most eloquent and successful fe- 
male orators of the country. 

Her speech was made up of sound argu- 
ments in favor of the success of the Republi- 
can party as the hope of the country. Al- 
though she rebuked the Democratic party for 
rallying to the support of its virulent and life- 
long enemy, she uttered no word that could 
offend the most sensitive Democrat; and none 
but the most bigoted blatherskites of that 
party can take exceptions to it. Several Dem- 
ocrats present acknowledged the justness of 
of her remarks in that direction, and were 
terribly shaken in their faith in the Dol- 
ly Varden ticket which they are called upon 
to support. 

The following is an abstract of Mrs. Haz- 
lett’s speech :— 

GENTLEMEN AND LADIEs:—I cannot be | 
expected to address you night from a par- 
tisan standpoint; I cannot be a Republican 
nor a Democrat, in the ordinary sense of those 
terms, for neither of the great political par- 
ties of the day recognize my ry om to repre- 
resent myself politically, But I have the hon- 
or to belong toa class of American citizens, 
larger than the Democratic party or the Re- 
publican party. The women of this country 
have as vital an interest in good government 
ashavemen. This is our native Jand. Here 
our hopes, our happiness, our interests are 
centered. It matters not to us by what name 
a political party may be called, but the princi- 
ples controlling the party in power are to us a 
matter of the gravest importance. 

In all the past history of this nation, the 
influence of a vast majority of its women 











Christianity in a remote and partial manner. 
Women must bring it near by their quick ap- | 
prehension and immediate sympatuy. Finally, 
this new spirit of peace, this recogrition of 
human brotkerhoud, should have its central | 
representation in Europe, as the consent of 
the wide and free terrrituries has its central 





the military ordinances of Great Britain with 


representation in America. 





has always been found upon the side of jus- 
tice and right. Is it not then, a significant 
fact that the women who are interesting 
themselves in the present political contest are 
almost unauimously favorable to the election 
of Grant and Wilson for President and Vice- 
President of the United States ? 

There was a time when the Democratic 
party was the reform party of its day. That 


country a few Democrats of the old-fashioned 
sort, who honestly hold to the Democratic 
principles and ideas of a quarter of a century 
ago. men are to be pitied, for to-day 
the Democratic party, as such, is among the 
things of the past. 
heart the serpent that was to sting her to 
death ; so the Democratic party folds Horace 
Greeley to its bosom and 4 ves up the ghost. 
But the elements of which it was composed 
have combined themselves anew, and, in the 
garb of Liberal Republicanism, seek to obtain 
control of this government. 

Mrs. Hazlett next discussed, at some length, 
the causes which, in her opinion, gave rise to 
the Liberal Republican movement, and severe- 
ly condemned Mr. Sumner and Mr. Schurz 
for leaving the party of loyalty to coalesce with 
rebels and Democrats. She believed their own 
polisieal ambitions had dictated their actions. 

rumbull and Blair and others had been 


office. All who had failed to get the positions 
they desired as Republicans would naturally 
gravitate toauewstandard. ‘The Liberals had 
endeavored to control the Democratic party, 
but the Democrats had captured Horace Gree- 
ley, and formed a counter-plot. They outwit- 
ted the liberals—got their man nominated at 
Cincinnati, aud “disgusted” Carl Schurz with 
American politics, This result had not been 
in the liberal programme. They had intended 
to harness the Democrats to the Liberal Repub- 
lican chariot, to draw them into the high of- 
fices of the nation. But instead of this they 
found themselves harnessed to the Democrat- 
ic car. No one believed at first that Greeley 
would be supported by the rank and file of the 
Democratic party. Schurz aud Sumner, help- 
less and dismayed, awaited the action of the 
Baltimore Convention. Caucuses and conven- 
tions were packed by Mr. Greeley’s friends, and 
delegates to Baltimore were instructed to vote 
for him. He was nominated. Then the Dem- 
ocratic ring, which had forced Greeley on their 
party applied the party-whip. Democrats 
prayed that the bitter cup might pass by, but 
Greeley whispered in their ears: “Though as 
Ljberal Republicans ye all die; in me, ye shall 
be made alive.” The obnoxious draught was 
taken, and the Democrats of yesterday were 
transformed into full-fledged Liberal Republi- 
cans, But though they have surrendered their 
honor and their party-name, by sheer force of 
superior members, they have absorbed and dis- 
sipated whatever of principles the Liberals 
claimed to possess. There is a complete fu- 
sion between the two, with the Democratic 
spirit in the ascendency. Mr, Schurz now es- 
poulsed the cause of Mr. Greeley and the Dem- 
ocrats—for what else could he do? Mr. Sum- 
ner uncoils himself from a two months’ sleep, 
and addresses a letter to the colored men, 
which completes his disgrace in the eyes of 
the American people. 

Now upon what is this Liberal, Democrat, 
Tammany and Ku-Klux party founded? Ha- 
tred of Grant and thirst for office. Their tar- 
iff resolution is an evasion of the question. 
Their amnesty resolution is a farce, since a 
general amnesty bill has already been passed. 
Upon civil service reform they can make no 
issue, since General Grant first recommended 
and inaugurated that. The one question is, 
Which is it the better to have in power—the 
Democratic party with Greeley, or the Repub- 
lican party with Grant? But this question is 
not asked the people fairly. The livery of 
heaven is stolen to serve thie Democratic par- 
tyin. They place a Republican at the head of 
the ticket, and make their fight upon the per- 
sonal fitness of the two men. The dignity of 
American politics is prostituted to personal 
slander and petty enmity. The nameof Grant 
should have been treasured in the heart, and 
his honor guarded as we guard the honor of 
Washington and Lincoln. He is made, instead, 
a mark for personal slander and abuse. What 
if he has made a few mistakes; what president 
has not done the same? Must the man who 
bore our banner so gloriously through the 
flame of battle be consigned to infam y because 
he is not perfect? He may have faults, but 
he has none which endanger the country. 
Under his administration our country has 
prospered as no one dared to hope. 

The Democratic party asks for power in the 
name of refurm. ‘‘Angels and ministers of 
grace, defend us!’ Look at its past record ; 
its present effort to glide into power in the 
garb of Republicanism! Who expects reform 
from rebels, from Tammany or the Ku-Klux ? 
all of whom are arrayed in Liberal Republican 
meshes, and are burrahing for Greeley and re- 
form! Who expects refurm through Horace 
Greeley? He is stable in nothing. To-day 
he would let the South “go it peace ;” to- 
morrow he is “on to Richmond!” ‘To-morrow 
he advocates a Ku Klux law, next day he de- 
nounces it; yesterday he was a Republican, 
to-day he is for sale in the political market to 
the highest bidder. 

Piunder and robbery have been more thor- 
oughly punished under Grant than uuder any 
other president we have ever bad. He has 
sought to ferret out the rascals trom among 
over 60,000 offici-Is. His enemies act as if the 
prosecutors were the criminals, and cry, 
“What acorrupt administration!’ ‘The worst 
enemies of the administration admit the finan- 
cial prosperity of the country, Even Mr. 
Greeley admitted this before he was attacked 
with the presidential fever, and lauded Grant 
and his financial policy in the higuest terms, 
[In proof of which Mrs. Hazlett read extracts 
from the Tribune’s editorials.| Mr. Greeley 

seems to have merits to suitevery section. In 
the manulacturing districts he is quoted as a 
protectionist; in the free-trade districts, Dem- 

*ocratic speeches are careful tu specify that he 

has laid his high tariff notious on the shelf, 

Throughout the North he is claimed as hay- 
ing a glorious anti-rebel record bebind him, 
while Southern Democrats are assuring the 

people that, if Mr. Greeley cau be elected, that 

which they failed to accomplish by war may 

be accomplished by legislation. {Mrs. Hazlett 

here read extracts from Southern speakers 

and newspapers to prove her statements.] 

She did not believe it good policy thus to fan 

into lite the smoulderiug embers of rebellion. 

The spirit of secession was not dead. Mr. 

Voorhees, a Democratic caudidate for Con- 

gress, iv Indiana, says that the 15mh Amend- 

ment is a fraud upon the American people; 

was never legally ratified, aud that he is to- 

day opposed to negro suffrage. ‘Thus secession 

still finds sympathy amovg Northern Demo- 

crats. The Democratic party stauds upon a 

false platform. It dues uvut believe in the re- 

construction measures, It accep:s these things 

as accomplished facts, and waits fur strength 











was befure it fell under the slave-holding el- 


ement, I believe there still remain in the 


Cleopatra folded to her 


drawn into the liberal movement by hope of 


—————_ 


Should the Democratic party succeed in this 

campaign, we shall have only discord and 
strife during the next four years. Iwish the 
votes of the loyal women o this nation could 
be cast into the scale at this time; but I ho 
every woman will send at least one man to the 
polls to vote for Grant. 
Mrs. Hazlett ridiculed the Democratic party 
for opening its arms to Horace Greeley. She 
could see no ground whereon any Demo- 
crat was bound to vote for him. He was not 
their choice; neither was he the choice of the 
Liberals. Mr. Schurzand his friends had been 
badly sold at Cincinnati. Greeley’s nomina- 
tion was the result of a bargain andsale. The 
Cincinnati Convention was filled with the 
worst type of political tricksters. The Presi- 
dent has been ch with having violated 
the Constitution. If the charge could be 
proved, why had he not been impeached and 
punished? His enemies evidently had no faith 
in a own ae. 

“Nepotism” and “gift-taking” were then 
discussed, and the “military ee? shown to 
consist of three inoffensive gentlemen who 
wrote for the President as private secretaries. 
On the one side of this contest was candor, 
bravery and independence } On the other, 
trickery and deception. On the one side was 
the distinguished soldier and able, civil ruler 
of the nation; on the other a man who had 
sympathized with secession and had forfeited 
the esteem of his friends by accepting a nom- 
ination on the Democratic ticket. Should not 
honest men pause to reflect which party, 
which candidate, was worthiest of their su 
port. The South would like the United States 
to pay its debt incurred by secession. Does 
any ian want his property taxed to pay that 
debt? Do you want to be taxed to persion 
rebel soldiers and to pay the old slave masters 
for their negroes? If so, vote for Greeley ; 
that is what the rebel element wants you to 
do. The time has not yet come for the relax - 
ation of vigilance. Secession nerves itself for 
a final struggle. Mr. Greeley has convinced 
the South that he is the Moses who is to lead 
them out of the wilderness of equal rights. 
There are multitudes of men in the Demo 
cratic party who would not vote the Demo- 
caatic ticket could they see these things in 
their true light. Some of them had followed 
the flag of their party for many years. Where 
had it led them? To honor and glory, or to 
failure and disgrace? And now, by a politi- 
cal dodge of which no honorable party would 
be guilty, it ovnene to tear the reins of gov- 
ernment from the hands of honest men. 
Should the effort succeed? No! The verdict 
next November will be, “The nation is saved, 
and liberty is triumphant.” 


Matilda Fletcher at McPherson Hall---Record of 
a Week’s Work. 
From the Advertiser, Brownville, Neb,, July 18. 
On last Monday evening, such a forensic 
effort as never before emanated from McPher- 
son Hall, was delivered by Matilda Fletcher, 
of Council Bluffs, lowa. The Hall was full of 
Republicans, Democrats, and “What is it,” 
together with a large number of ladies, all of 
whom were richly repaid fur their presence. 
She opened by saying, that woman’s heart 
was formed for love—love of truth, justice and 
country—as also for action, in strengthening 
and elevating those noble objects of woman’s 
love; and womau’s whole nature thrilled with 
admiration as before her mental vision passed 
in review the form, noble deeds, and states- 
man-like character of Ulysses S. Grant. She 
characterized the President as a hero, patriot, 
and statesman, promising to prove her posi- 
tion,and right nobly and unanswerably did 
she redeem the pledge. She followed Grant 
from West Point into the Mexican war, on 
the sanguinary fields of which he gained dis- 
tinction and merited promotion. Then she 
found him in his Galena tannery, and proved 
by men of character that while there, he was 
unpretentious and industrious, and so con- 
ducted himself as to merit the confidence of 
all with whom he came in contact. .Then, 
when the late war broke out,she told of his 
going to the governor of the State and offering 
his services to and for his country—of his ris- 
ing, not by ambitious effort, but through force 
of true genius and merit, to the rank of Major 
General—his memorable meeting with Pem- 
berton at Vicksburg—and finally his inter- 
view with Lee. Her rendering of the scenes 
and circumstances attending each and all 
reached down into the heart of every loyal 
listener, and caused a glow of pride to play 
upon the face of every patriot present. She 
then reviewed Senator Sumner’s last speech, 
and proved that instead of its being the crown- 
ing effort of his life, it was the par excellence 
of infamy. She truthfully said that the Re- 
publican party is the only oue now presenting 
positive, distinctive political principles, that 
the only issue presented by the opposition is 
“‘success.’’ Whatever else there is, bears the 
indelible impress of Republican paternity, as 
for instance, Civil Service Keform, a pet meas- 
ure of President Grant. Her apostrophe to 
Grant’s “‘slouch hat’’ was indeed grand. She 
made allusion to meeting in Washington a 
Liberal Republican who had run around smell- 
ling for an office so long that his face now re- 
sembled that of a rat terrier, which allusion 
was thought by many to attach to aman not 
unknown in these parts, and may have pro- 
voked some gentlemen owning a decent dog of 
that species, Her defence of Grant against 
the charge that while negotiating atreaty with 
San Domingo, by notitying Hayti to keep 
hands off while negotiations were pending, he 
overrode constitutional war power, was as 
superbly eloquent as unanswerably just. As 
far as woman or man could, in an hour and a 
half speech, she vindicated the adimitistra- 
tion from the foul calumuies which had been 
leveled against it, and hurled back facts as in- 
controvertible as damaging to the party aimed 
at. 
But time will not permit a more extended 
epitome. Suffice it to say the address fasci- 
nated all who sympathized with her views, and 
elicited from the opposition, encomiums as to 
ler powers as a speaker. Our own estimate 
of the lady is that sie is the very Queen of 
the Platform. In style she is fearless, forcible 
and witty, and she is endowed with keep in- 
tellect, musical voice, natural grace of man- 
ner, with face and form perfect in lineament 
and symmetry. We sincerely trust she will 
find it convenient to visit us again, aud be- 
lieve she will, as among our most respected 
families is one (Frauk Kilbourn’s, whose guest 
she was) with whom she has long been on 
social and intimate relations. We know we 
speak in behalf of ali our people when we be- 
speak for her, on the occasion of ber next visit, 





to undo the work of the Republicans. 


@ warm and appreciative reception. 
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From the Tecumseh, Neb., Chieftain, July 20. 


Last Monday evening we were in the city of 
Brownville, and were more than delighted 
with our good luck in being in the city on the 
same evening that Matilda Fletcher, of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, was to address the people. McPher- 
son’s large hall was crowded with ladies and 
gentlemen to hear the distinguished lady ora- 
tor speak in defense of General Grant. We 
had only heard of this gifted lady, but had no 
idea of hereloquence and the masterly style 
with which she handles her subject. She spoke 
for about one hour and a half, reviewing brief- 
ly Gen. Grant’s history, and answering and re- 
futing, by logical reasoning and convincing ar- 

ents, the many obiections, lies and slan- 
= coined and circulated by the President’s 
enemies. We have heard many able s hes 
in that hall, but that of Matilda Fletcher 
surpassed them all in beauty of diction, easy 
address, distinct articulation, vivacity, earnest- 
ness of purpose and finished propositions. 
Her audience was intelligent, appreciative, and 
very often interrupted the speaker by pro- 
longed rounds of applause. 

e might have objected to the employment 
of a lady to make ae ree speech, but after 
we heard Matilda Fletcher we “gave it up,” 
and can vouch that her speeches are most effec- 
tive and calculated to do good wherever she 
speaks or lectures, and those who can secure 
her services on the rostrum will be well satis- 
fied. 

When you hear Matilda Fletcher, you will 
hear a good-looking, modest, pleasant-voiced 
intellectual, well-educated lady. 


From the State Journal, Lincoln, Neb., July 24. 
.Representative Hall was crowded last even- 
ing by an enthusiastic and appreciative audi- 
ence, who came to hear the political issues of 
the day discussed from a lady’s standpoint. 
Matiltda Fletcher is a lady young in years, 
but she has already established a national 
reputation. Her address is earnest, and pleas- 
ing, her voice is peculiarly clear and distinct, 
but rich and full in tone, and she reasons a 
case like a lawyer who disdains to stoop to 
clap trap or sensationalism. 
Her vindication of General Grant from the 
silly and false aspersions that are heaped upon 
his character as a general, a president, a states- 


"man, aud a gentleman, was full, exhaustive, 


and unanswerable, while she summed up the 
motley party who gather around Horace Gree- 
ley, and whoop for an ‘‘old white hat,” ignor- 
ing the unstable and unreliable brain encased 
herein, now possessed by the poor old philos- 
opher, arrived at that point of political dotage 
that is so fatal to American politicians, and 
which has been deplored by Horace himself in 
his better days, in the case of Webster, Chase, 
and others, who wrecked their manhood in a 
mania for the Presidency. 

She reviewed, seriatim, the thread bare 
“charges” against Grant, that have been the 
stock in trade of Democrats and “soreheads’’ for 
the past six months, trom the “French arms” 
humbug to the snarl against his cjgar, his 
horses and his undignified “slouch hat,” and 
showed up their malignity and puerility, in a 
vigorous and pungent style, and contrasted 
their littleness with the great deeds and pure 
life of our chief executive. 

She was constartly and heartily applauded, 
and it is agreed upon all sides that her speech 
was the ablest and most convincing of all that 
the present political campaign has called forth 
in our city. 

She will speak at Plattsmouth this evening, 
and at Omaha to-morrow evening, and we 
hope she will have as good houses in these two 
cities, as greeted her at the Capitol last night. 

Her services have been engaged by the Re- 
publicans of Iowa and Illinois for the cam- 
paign, so that this week will be all the time she 
can give to Nebraska. 

From the Nebraska Bye, Plattementh, Nebraska, 
July 20. 

MATILDA FLETCHER spoke to an intelli- 
gent and appreciative audience last night, in 
Fitzgerald’s Hall. The lady is of fine person- 
al appearance, dresses in good taste (so the 
ladies said) and is very graceful on the plat- 
form. So much for herself, and now for her 
speech. 

After being introduced ¥ Dr. Black, Pres- 
ident of the Grant and Wilson Club, she at 
once announced that “woman’s heart was 
made for love,” and thinking that might be 
considered a strange introduction to a politi- 
cal speech, stated that hers was “imbued with 
a love of Justicg.” She pronounced Grant 
a hero, a patriot and a statesman, and pro- 
ceeded to prove it in a singularly forcible, plain 
and straightforward manner. Without any 
flourishes of rhetoric, with many a sly touch 
of humor, she told her story, how she had 
personally investigated all the charges made 
against the President and found them false. 

Thought the people would be foolish to 
throw away the Republican for anything less 
than a party that was, at least, two or three 
steps in advance of the Republican party, and 
no man could claim the Democratic party as 
having advanced any. 

Grant’s success in war was charged to luck, 
accident; if so, no other man had invented the 
accident of victory like General Grant. Men 
had charged the same to Washington, he ‘bad 
been pushed into this measure, or crowded 
into that; but history had set her seal on his 
fame, and so it would be with General Grant. 

Thought the present issue was as much a 
life and death issue for government as any 
during the war. The opposition had a glori- 
ous platform,—“anything to beat Grant.” 

The speaker touched on the foolishness of 
expecting the President to be omnipotent and 
able to judge personally of the fitness of ap- 
plicants for office, and if we would do away 
with patronage power, as General Grant want- 
ed us to do, we would have made a gteat step 
in the way of reform. 

The slanders on Grant were “fixed up” to 
pave the way for ambitious men to march 
into power 

Thought that Horace Greeley had not learn- 
ed to love the Democrats any more, but was 
gratified to see them crawling at his feet for 
favors; and they hated Greeley as bad as ever, 
but would swallow any pill for the present 
that promised success and power in the fu- 
ture, 

Her speech was a fine effort, whether view- 
ed from a literary or political standpoint, and 
her earnest effective manner, must have con- 
vineed all that she believed what she said, 
and had thoroughly investigated her subject. 
She was repeatedly cheered, and altogether it 
was the most enthusiastic meeting we have 
held, as well as the best and strongest speech 
of this season. 


From the Tribune and Republican, Omaha, Neb., 
July J 


MATILDA FLETCHER, the eloquent speaker 
and poetess, will address our citizens at Red- 
ick’s Hall, on Friday evening. We have pri- 
vate advices from Lincoln which state that 
her address at that place was a most eloquent 
and effective one, and that she beld an im- 
mense audience spell-bound by her appropri- 
ate and eloquent sentences. . , 
The front seats at the Opera House will be 
reserved for the ladies. All ladies are cordial- 
ly invited. Let our Republican friends come 
out with their wives and daughters, and fill 
that fine hall to overflowing. 
LINCOLN, Neb., July 24, 1872. 
Hon. G. W. Frost.—DEAR Sir:— Matilda 
Fletcher spoke to-our people last night. 
She had a good house and made a telling 
speech, the best of the season thus far. She 
will speak at your place to-morrow night, 
55th instant. Give her a good house; she will 
de you good. Don’t fail to hear her. 
Respectfully, W. F. CHaprn. 
Chairman Grant and Wilson Club. 
From the Tribune and . Omaha, Neb., 
July 26th. 
At eight o’clock Redick’s Opera House was 
filled to an uncomfortable degree with ladies 
and gentlemen who had been attracted thith- 
er by the announcement tha. a woman—a 
real, live, handsome, witty and wise one—was 
to deliver an address upon the political issues 
of the day. 
As soon as the lucky portion of the audience 
had found seats, and the unlucky, standing 
room, Matilda Fletcher stepped gracefully for- 
ward on the platform, and was introduced to 
the assemblage by Dr. Benjamin, President of 
ti:e Central Grant and Wilson Club, She was 
attired in a neatly fitting and highly becoming 
dress of some white material, but of just what 
kind our ignorance of such matters prevents 
us saying. The audience at once recognized 
her as a woman of medium hight, good form 
and of handsome and expressive features. 

She began by saying that love was woman’s 
chief instinct, and she was a woman. She re- 
ferred to love of country, truth and right, and 
being strongly imbued therewith, it was not 
strange and unfitting, although it might be 
novel, that she had entered the arena to do 
what little she might for the cause of Republi- 
canism and its color-bearers, Grant and Wil- 
son. 

She omitted no opportunity of urging upon 
her hearers the necessity of removing from the 
president the drudgery of bestowing patron- 
age. The office of postmaster, and so on 
through the list, with certain necessary excep- 
tions, should be made elective ones. While 
slavery had a great deal to do with bringing 
about the war and its consequent suffering, it 
was not the sole cause. Official patronage 
lent a strong hand in the work. Had it not 
been for its existence, the question of slavery 
would have undoubtedly reached a peaceable 
solution, As to the manner of its influence 
in the lamentable work, she entered into a 
most interesting explanation, putting forth 
points that we have reason to believe were as 
original as they were well taken. The sec- 
tional lash had been applied in the matter of 
appointments and confirmations for many 
years, and its stings begat a vindictiveness that 
demanded a terrible satisfaction. President 
Grant’s main opposition, among what were 
miscalled Liberal Republicans, found life in 
the disappointments rendered necessary by the 
fact that there were at least one hundred hun- 
gry applicants for every one of the one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand offices at his disposal. 
The American people crucified their president 
on that same old cross, party patronage, and 
then blamed him that he made mistakes, al- 
though facts, and indisputable ones, proved 
that the present occupant of the presidential 
chair had made fewer and retrieved them with 
greater vigor than any of his predecessors. 
When, since the democracy put that curse 
upon the country—“to the victors belong the 
spoils’’—had defaulting officers met with 
quicker retribution than at the hands of Pres- 
ident Grant? 

Matilda favored the audience witb a few 
choice extracts from the “musings from the 
philosopher of Chappaqua,” concerning Grant 
as President. We undertake to say that of 
all the just things ever said of him, none so 
fully complimented and so completely vindi- 
cated his administration as these same ‘‘mus- 
ings.’ The shrewd woman had arranged 
them, too, in a manner that rendered them 
doubly effective. 

Her remarks concerning Mr. Greeley par- 
took plentifully of wit, sarcasm and solid wis- 
dom. He received credit for ali he had ever 
done of a deserving character, while his incon- 
sistencies, shortcomings, and especial unfit- 
ness for an office where strength of will and 
firmness of character were necessary above all 
other attributes, were dealt with as the impor- 
tance of the case demanded, and as the lady 
knew so well how to do, 

That portion of her speech devoted to Pres- 
ident Grant’s “old slouch hat’ was one of the 
finest pieces of oratory to which any audience 
ever listened. It was a neat commingling of 
wit, sarcasm and pathos. On the fourth of 
November the “old slouch hat’’ should be 
placed beside the sword of Washington, and 
the two passed down to an idolizing posterity 
us proud mementoes of the two great national 
struggles, and its place would be filled, nut by 
the *‘old white hat,”’ but by the freshly declar- 
ed confidence and love of the people, wreathed 
into a glorious laurel. 

Although we have the desire, we have not 
the space to synopsize her speech as it deserv- 
ed. Her statements conceruing the French 
arms sale, the San Domingo question, nepotism 
and present taking were just the sort needed. 
They were completely stocked with the most 
incontrovertible of facts. His friends atter the 
war had presented Grant with a house in 
Galena, and another in Washington, because 
he put down the rebellion, General McClel- 
lan was presented a house by his friends be- 
cause he did not put down the rebellion. Both 
acts of generosity were the same in operation, 
but altogether different in inspiration. 

Her address was frequently interspersed 
with woman’s true wit—the best and wittiest 
witin the world—and with excellent anec- 
dotes. 

She concluded by saying that it was time 
for action—the Republicans had so long carried 
the day by the merest exertion, that they had 


come along and tell them that it was timg to 
get up andgo at work. The fight might be 
warmer than usual, yet there was no fear that 
Grant would be beaten. It were as well to 





attempt to lift the eternal rock from the bot- 





become lazy, aud had needed a woman to’ 





tom of the ocean, as to.attempt to remove the 
sense of right from the hearts of the American 
people. 

roughout her address she was warmly ap- 
plauded, and although we should be pleased 
to, yet we do not saps to,see during this 
campaign another audience as well entertained 
and highly pleased as was the one last night. 

She has a wonderfully sweet and very pow- 
erful voice, it seeming no exertion whatever 
for her to speak rapidly and yet reach the ear 
of the most distant auditor. 

Upon the part of the Omaha Republicans, 
we can assure all whom it may concern that 
her address last night was in every particular 
an able and successful one, and certain to re- 
sult in great good to the Republican cause. 
Whatever doubt might have been previously 
entertained by some of our people as to the 


policy of having a political speech from a wo- 
ee was effectually and happily removed by 
e test. 


From the Omaha Bee, July 2. 

The simple announcement that the politi- 
cal issues of the hour were to be discussed at 
Redick’s Opera House by a lady had the ef- 
fect of filling the large lecture-room in that 
building to its utmost capacity at a very early 
hour last evening. Fully one-half of that 
large audience was composed of ladies, which 
must have been a most gratifying sight to the 
lecturess as she made her ap ce upon 
the stage. Dr. Benjamin, President of the 
Central Grant and Wilson Club, had the 
pleasure of introducing Matilda Fletcher to 
the assemblage. 

She opened her address by declaring her 
love of country, and saying that —— the 
idea of a woman engaging in a political cam- 
paign was a novelty, yet she had determined 
to enter the field, and do all in her power for 
the election of Grant and Wilson. 

She took up the subject of the bestowal of 
patronage, and fully explained how difficult 
a matter it was for the President always to 
get the right man in the right place, and she 
believed that he should be relieved of this 
duty; that the local offices should be filled by 
an election of the people. The points that 
she brought forth on this subject of patronage 
were strung and original ones. President 
Grant had probably made fewer mistakes 
than any other man who had ever occupied 
the Presidential chair, aud when a mistake 
had been made he was not long in correcting 
it. 

The audience was treated to some philo- 
sophic Chappaquack musings about President 
Grant, all of which were highly complimen- 
tary to him. She reviewed the course of 
Horace Greeley, and, while admitting that he 
was a success as @ newspaper man, it was her 
belief that he never would do to fill an office 
where quick decision and firmness of will 
were demanded, 

‘he manuver in which she presented the 
subjects of the French arms sales, San Domin- 
go, nepotism, and the receiving of presents, 
was loudly applauded by the audience, who 
were convinced that in every case where any 
blame had been attached to Gen. Grant, it had 
been done out of spite, there being in reality 
no foundation for any fault-fiuding. 1t was 
asked if a president should be barred the 
privilege of receiving the tributes of love and 
respect of the people, just because he was in 
office. There was no reason that President 
Grant should be deprived of any rights that 
any man in private life enjoys. She referred 
to the journey of Gen. Grant to the White 
House. He started from Galena, and passed 
through a hundred battles before he reached 
it. Horace Greeley would never accomplish 
the journey, even in a time of profound peace. 
Gen. Grant had never asked to be elevated to 
the presidential chair, and that was why the 
great mass of the American people had elect- 
ed him. He was nooflice-seeker, but wa3 the 
choice of the people. 

Her address was concluded with an earnest 
and eloquent exortation to the Republicans 
to do ali in their power in the present cam- 
paign towards retaining Ulysses 8, Grant in 
the presidential chair. 

The fair speaker was listened to throughout 
with the deepest attention by all, and it was 
the universal opinion that Matilda Fletcher 
had more than filled our expectations. She 
is possessed of all the qualities that go to 
make an eflective speaker—eloquence, wit, 
logic, originality, and beauty; and wherever 
she goes she is bound to meet with success, 
and help along the cause of Republicanism. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE NOT TO BE TOLERATED. 


Extracts from aspeech made in Congress by 
Hon. STEVENSON ARCHEB, of Maryland :— 

Next we come to “glorious Queen Bess.’’ 
To every reader who can for a moment forget 
the powerful ruler to contemplate the woman, 
it will appear that the three great banes of 
Elizabeth’s life were love of power, personal 
vanity, aud jealousy—particularly her jealousy 
of her neighbor and kinswoman, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, whose beauty, learning, aud general 
attractiveness of person, so far superior to her 
own, she unceasingly envied for twenty-five 
years, during the whole of which perisd she 
watched, annoyed, and persecu her rival 
with an artful cunning worthy, perhaps, of a 
Comanche squaw, but in a Christian queen 
of England utterly detestable. Having fre- 
quently declared her own intention of living 
and dying a “virgin queen’’—so frequently, 
indeed, as to lead many to suspect her virtue 
altogether—she made it a point to thwart all 
of Mary’s matrimonial arrangements, from 
motives of jealousy or from policy, and some- 
times from both. She artfully incited in Scot- 
land such intestine commotions and discords 
as loug distracted and weakened her rival's 
government. But when those who, at her in- 
stigation, had risen in conspiracy against Mary 
were defeated and driven out of Scotland, as 
soon as she found they had failed, she not only 
refused them an audience, but treated them 
in the most perfidious manner. 

She was so deeply smitten with jealousy on 
hearing of the birth of Mary’s son that she 
sank at once into a deep melancholy, and 
wept bitterly at the very palpable advantage 
which this event gave her rival. As regards 
the means used by Elizabeth to get the Queen 
of Scots into her power, suffice it to say that 
for artful dissimulation, persistent perfidy, and 
unscrupulous conduct throughout, it is a very 
model for the aspiring student in hypocrisy. 
Mary’s subsequent trial was, at Elizabeth's 
instigation, conducted in an illegal wanner, 
and she was condemned and executed on evi- 
dence wholly insufficient. 

The sequel to this affair was iu itself enough 





to have bapught odium on the memory of 
Elizabeth. I will quote the historian :— 
Elizabeth, when informed of Mary’s execution, 
affected the utmost surprise and concern. Sighs, 
snployel dap; the gratnes of bor wari he 
pone undertook oo make the world believe that the 


cution. This hypocri disguise was assumed 
chiefly to appease the neo king of Scotland, who 
seemed determined to employ the whole force of his 
dominions in order to avenge his mother’s death. 

Elizabeth’s olenty now settled upon 
Mary’s son, although he was a peaceable and 
es eee She refused to aid him 
against, common enemy, the king of 
Spain. She kept upja chronic discord in his 
kingdom by bribing his ministers and foment- 
ing discontent among his subjects, and was at 
the bottom of a conspiracy with a powerful 
Scotch nobleman for se his person, 
whether or not with the view of taking life 
is still in doubt. Historians all agree that 
some of the unfortunate, most unpopular, and 
arbitary measures of Charles I., which finally 
brought him to the block at the hands of an 
indignant people, were chargeable to Hen- 
rietta , his queen, who exercised over him un- 
bounded influence. In other words, he lost 
not only his kindom, but his life, by her inter- 
ference in political affairs, 

Next comes Queen Anne. The historian, 
after admitting her virtues, goes on to say:— 

As a 80 , notwithstanding the illustrious 
events of her , she is entitled to little praise. A 
prey to the most enslaving timidity, and continually 
governed by favorites, she can h: ly be said to have 
even thought for herself, or to have acted according to 
her inclinations. But as her ——s concealed the 
weakness of her personal authority, the great abilities 
of her principal servants, to whom she owed that pop- 
ularity, threw a splendid veil over the public qualities 
of Queen Anne. 

Surely those who advocate the advancing of 
woman to power can draw but small comfort 
or encouragement from the above specimen 
of a petticoated ruler. The truth is, Anne was 
a cipher, a negation, a mere puppet moved 
across a grand stage by men of mighty genius, 
such as Marlborough and Godolphin. The 
same may be said of the present honored and 
virtuous sovereign of Great Britain. God for- 
bid that I should say ought against Victoria 
as a woman; it is only as aruler that I have 
to criticise her, So far as true womanly feel- 
ings and demeanor are concerned she has few 
superiors ; and this, uot because she is a queen, 
but in spite of it. The occupancy of a throne 
has neither puffed her up with vanity nor un- 
sexed her, as is too often the case. She is a 
woman still, from crown to sole; or, if you 
choose, she has the crown of a queen but the 
soul of a woman; a model daughter, wife, 
mother, and friend is she. If her head is not 
as strong as the masculine Elizabeth’s, her 
heart at least is true—none can gainsay that; 
and that, as you have just heard, is far more 
than can be said of the other. Yet, so far as 
ruling the realm is concerned, she is the mer- 
est nullity, from want of inclination, it may 
be in part, but even were she ambitious to ex- 
eccise sway, still ber genuine womanliness 
wholly unfits her for the masculine task. Nor 
do I contend that an occasional woman—say 
one out of many millions—should a chance 
present to test her powers, might not rule a 
kingdom in a creditable way; nay, she might 
even prove such a prodigy as to preserve her 
moral integrity, and might even for a little 
while “purge the political air of its foulness.”’ 
Still so rare an instance would by no means 
invalidate my position that woman’s nature 
is such that, in the main, she is unfit to gov- 
ern. Like a dog walking on his hind legs, the 
question is not can she do it well, but can she 
do it at all. 

Thus have I given in outline the lives and 
acts of some of the most prominent public 
women that history has handed down to us; 
and it is only because time is precious that L 
refrain from giving many more. It is a mel- 
ancholy picture, but it is at the same time an‘ 
instructive one; and if we fail to profit by the 
useful lesson it offers, the ruin be upon our own 
heads. I do not say that in all this time there 
were not noble women in the world. On the 
contrary, I know there were millions of them, 
but they aspired not to public honors or con- 
spicuous station as did those cited above. In 
short, they aspjred not to be like men, but 
far superior to them, by remainivg at home 
and attending to their proper duties. And I 
must blush for my sex when I admit that in 
the more ancient times woman was kept in a 
condition which was but little better than 
slavery. Still she toiled on through all those 
ages which it seems to us now must have been 
to her indeed a bitter period. Yet toiling on 
through it all she loved her lord, arranged her 
household, and with maternal fondness reared 
her children; her sons in such a way as best 
to prepare them for servingstheir country, and 
her daughters for gracing their homes, such 
as these were; and it is most probable that 
she was, through all the severe trials of her 
situation—trials unknown to the women of 
the present day—content with her lot; for as 
yet she was ignorant of her true nature and of 
that nature’s real wants. Christianity had 
not yet come to enlighten her and her lord 
as to what her lot ought in justice to be, and 
to prove, even to his own satisfaction, how 
far superior she was to him in all the nobler 
attributes that tend to lift humanity above the 
sordid earth. Christianity alone taught man 
woman’s true nature, and how she should be 
dealt with for the promotion of his own wei- 
fare no less than of hers. Without that boon 
from above, he might have lived on through 
countless ages, aud the greatest revolution the 
world has ever seen, the elevation of woman, 
would never have entered into his benighted 
brain. Philosophy could not have led to it, 
for some of the ancients were the greatest of 
philosophers, insomuch that the teachings of 
the immortal Socrates aud of the great Stagi- 
rite still influence the philosophical world. 
The fine arts with all their refining influence 
could not have done it, for the painting and 
sculpture of the ancient Greeks have been not 
only the mudels but the despair of tbe artists 
of all subsequent ages. Even heaven-born 
poesy was not equal to the task, for there lived 
in those days the most sublime bards, over 
whose pages we still pore with ecstatic delight. 
None of these agencies then were able to rev- 
olutionize the world by rescuing women out 
of the slough in which the natural brutality of 
man had kept her through long, long ages of 
darkness. At last Christianity came to her 
rescue, and to man’s as well, and elevated her 

to the lofty sphere which she now occupies, 
and must continue to occupy, or the world wili 





relapse speedily into its former melancholy 
state, And in order peapins be ge ml ghog 
posed from this sublime 

stands the head front of the only enduring 
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to those duties are in harmony with the 
gave nature with which her Creator endowed 


er. 
But it may be asked why it is, then, that the 
women whom I have instanced as li 


cumstances. Such as fo’ themselves in 
Chose exated stations he persian and 

ut any aspirations of their own, provided 
they took little or no share in the “affairs of 
— but allowed men to attend to such 
uties for them—such 


as 
contamination. But all who entered person- 
ally and earnestly into the affairs df the realm 
as real workers soon fell from their estate 
of true womanhood, and like 
heaven’s battlements, great indeed was the 
fall. Purity, sincerity, and gentleness took 
wing, and instead, adultery, hypocrisy, and 





murder entered their hearts. And so it must 
ever be, 
[To be continued.]| ' 
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MARSTON HOUSE, 


On PoE EvROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


my” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 
Messrs. Marston & Co, take pleasure in in: 

the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 

¥ rooms in connection with their long established 
ining Saloon on Street, and will now be 

happy to accommodate their customers with clean, 

we rnished sleeping apartments, Feb. 17, 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decalcomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, Opel Vases, ete, 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax 
ores ye —_ all the aes im : 

1) , by an en new process, 2 e8- 
son. Decaleomante Depot, Bei Washington = 
y 27. y 








SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 

The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN MEDICAL . 
LEGE, Of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous 
plications made by women for homepathic medica: 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements, : 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C, Smith, M. D., at 12M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
16th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 


FEES. 
Matriculation, paid only once...........++ soeeeB 6.00 
Practical Anatomy, per session. .......+++++ + 10,00 
Graduation . ..0..ccccccccccccccccccscceccecess J 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 100,00 


For students who have attended two full 
courses in other respectable Medical Col- 


leges r 
Graduates of other Medical Colleges......... 30.00 


For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 


No. 35 North Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPGHIA. 


Flowers! Bulbs! Seeds! 


Trees! 
HEDGE PLANTS! 
Nursery Stock! Fruit and Flower Plates! 
Address F. K. PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


ILLINOIS. 
600 Acres; 2ist year; 12 Greenhouses. 
Apple, 1000 1 yr., $20; 2 y. $30; Sy. $40; 4y. $50. 
Aug. 3. 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. 3m 








E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (hoem 35); Boston. 
Examination of Titles*of Heal Estate’ in all 
of all kinds 
rela Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and 
J 


DWARBD G. STEVENS. 
an. 21. 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT ST... 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2to4P. M. 
Mar. 11. 

SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
Rfwdoorsfom Tremont street. BOSTON. 
cw 8 ty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skili and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure ef all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED, tf #eb. 17. 
A FREE COURSE 


—or— 


TWELVE LECTURES TO WOMEN, 


ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Will be given ia the large hall of The Technological 
Institute, during the wonths of Ocropsr, NoVEM- 
BER aud DecemBER, 1872 
To commence on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Oc- 

tober 5, at 8 o’clock, aud to be continued every Sat- 

urday afternoon following, at the same hour, until 
the series is ended in December. 

The Lecturers for October are Mrs. E. D. Che 

= P. Whipple, Joha Weiss, Oliver W: 
olmes. 








The Lecturers for November are George S. Hillard, 

Phillips Brooks, Wendell Phillips Robert Coll- 
yer, R. Alger. 

The Lect s for D ber are Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, , James Freeman Clarke, rge William 
Curt i. 


The rfall will be opened at , o-~ each Satur- 
day, and closed precisely at 3. ts are provided for 
orf ladies, who will be admitted without tickets. 

July 6. 4tem 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, 





SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1872. 








Woman's Journal. 


* Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 7, 1872. 


Premiums. 

For Owx new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 
82.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, ‘Our Woman Warriors,” worth $6.00. 

For Tz» new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,’’ worth $15.00. 


@” Ovr Faienps will confer a great favor upon 
us, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 
Woman's JouRNAL. 

EAck subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
cription expires on his paper. When he payshis an- 


nual subscripticn, the changed date of the will 
be his receipt. em 


WOMAN -SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
‘ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 























14. THe REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS OF USEFUL. 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 


MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 


8. RESOLV ED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 
PROVE OF THE BECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 
CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 
Box. 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


The best result perhaps of foreign travel for 
Americans, in our point of view, is the intro- 
duction of European and American society to 
a better mutual understanding. The great ex- 
tension of intercourse between all parts of the 
world, which marks the present age, has al- 
ready uplifted mankind, in their own despite, 
toa greater politeness. In old times, people 
might stay at honie and hate their neighbors, 
whom they neither knew nor cared to know. 
Nowadays, there is no stay-at-home class of 
people, and so there is no class excused from 
cosmopolitan charity and goodwill. Thus the 
general tendencies of society are facilitating 
the triumph of the Christian spirit, the dissem- 
ination of the Christian doctrine. Happy 
will the WoMAN’s JOURNAL be, if it can cast 
its force and influence in this direction, in 
which the incréase of knowledge is to stim- 
ulate the increase of love, 

I, one of its servants, carry in my hand some 
threads of recent intercourse which I would 
gladly knit into indissoluble bonds of friend- 
ship between the oli society and the new. At 
every step in England I saw, remembering 
my own country, the elements of similarity, 
and of dissimilarity to what exist there. To 
suppose that people in the one country desire 
freedom, in the other darkness, that education 
is sought in the one and derided in the other, 
that peace is the ideal of the one and m‘litary 
violence of the other, would be a great mis- 
take. On the other hand, the ways of one 
country tend to freedom, to education, and to 
peace, while the institutions of the other fos- 
ter in the mass of its inhabitants servile sub- 
mission, a great contrast of popular ignorance 
and professional culture, and a belief in physi- 
cal force as the ultima ratio of individuals and 
of nations. 

God has indeed formed us. He has brought 
a vine out of Egypt and planted it. He has 
given us room, a virgin soil, and a religious 
ancestry. But the motler country is very 
near to us in blood and in affection. And 
mother and daughter may teach and help each 
other with great tenderness aud with great 
advantage: Now, Horatius Coccles became 
famous by destroyihg the bridge between his 
own city and the country of his enemies, I 
should feel the same zeal to stand by the bridge 
of travel that connects England with Ameri- 
ca, not to destroy, but to strengthen it, to add 
sympathy to sympathy, and goodwill to good- 
will. So I shall take leave in these columns 
to tell that of “what I know about England” 
which may conduce to the better mutual ap- 
preciation of two peoples whum Providence 
has mysteriously separated in place and uni- 
ted as well in faith and feeling as in kindred. 

“As thisis a““Woman’s Journal,’”’ my read- 
ers will expect to hear something about Eng- 
lish women, and may look for this first. Let 
me then say that all varieties of the sex exist- 
in England, as well as with us. There is the 
extreme periphery of fashion, there is the in- 
most center or thought, there is the middle do- 


main of talent, culture, and tast@ The world 
is not more worldly in England than with us— 
the flesh is not more carnal, the devitnot more 
devilish. But the domain of the latter two is 
greatly extended by the domination of the for- 
mer. Inherited wealth limits the wholesome 
experience of poverty to a fixed class. Inher™ 
ited poverty limits the attainment of culture 
and independence to a fixed class. But Na- 
ture, mighty and volcanic, is at work in Eng- 
land, as elsewhere; and the artificial ordi- 
nances which exaggerate the dimensions of 
the one class, and which dwarf those of the 
other, have already received notice to quit, and 
will be swept away if they do not effect time- 
ly removal of themselves. 

Near this impending chasm are women of 
various classes—patient workers, true believ- 
ers, who know that the remedy for the pres- 
ent is in the future, not in the past. Some 
are busy with the slow labor of education. 
Some minister unweariedly to the necessities 
of the poor. Some, with deep, earnest poems, 
which are prayers uttered for those who have 
not skill to know their own deficiencies, And 
some measure their thought in massive prose, 
giving evidence of reflection and of culture. 
And some stand over the House of Parlia- 
ment, and with small whips of satire scourge 
the heavy legislators who, when the woman 
cause is up, yentilate their ignorance and 
their sentimentality, looking to the Chinese 
foot, the impedimental train, and the warped 
brain of smiling folly, for their ideal of wo- 
manhood. And some are deeply pledged to 
the reform of criminals, and carry to the jails 
and prisons their sweet presence and pure in- 
fluence. Such good women has old England 
to-day in her bosom, to warm and quicken 
the currents of her national life. Do you, my 
sisters, give heed, while I shall tell you about 
them, in order that a blessed emulation in 
good works may take the place of all sectional 
prejudices or undervaluation, in order that 
the minds of women in both countries may be 
turned toward the same great objects, the 
study of truth, the weal of the world. 

J. W. H 








Of all the little foxes that help to.destroy 
the domestic vines, no ene is more omnipres- 
ent, or busy, than that small pest which in- 
fests alike the houses of the rich and of the 
poor, which makes it necessary for the wife to 
ask her husband for money to supply the dai- 
ly recurring family necessities, and her own. 

It inevitably creates discontent, a sense of 
humiliation, degradation, and separation. 
The woman who had earned, and been free 
to use her weekly wages, or yearly salary, or 
larger income, before her marriage, and after 
that event, though her time is more fully oc- 
cupied than ever, has no money except at her 
asking—and not always then—feels just as a 
man would feel who should be placed in the 
same circumstances. 

She gave up her opportunity to acquire mon- 
ey by the usual methods, for the sake of the 
home and the family. 

To this end she devotes her time, thoughts, 
and efforts, every day, and all the year, with- 
out cessation or vacation. 

But custom everywhere, and law in many 
places, puts all the money of the family in 
the hands of the husband. The wife lives as 
a dependent. She has what is given her, cheer- 
fully or grudgingly, as the case may be, but 
inevitably learns to hate her position, and to 
grow away from the man who gives only when 
he is asked. It may be mere thoughtlessness 
on his part, but the result with the wife is the 


same. 
One of the most fruitful sources of discon- 


tent in the home is the too dependent posi- 
tion of the wife. If husbands would consider 
what it would be to them to be situated pre- 
cisely in the same way, so far as money is 
concerned, every just and generous man 
among them would see to it at once, that his 
house should not hold so fruitful a source of 
unbappiness, 

Many years ago, an excellent man told me 
his experience in this particular. He had not 
been married a year, but he .noticed a change 
in the look and manner of his wife—she seem- 
ed less cheerful,less happy. The old glad wel- 
come at his daily return from business had 
ceased. He knew no reason for the change. 
He sincerely loved her, and was miserable 
when he saw that she was not even comfort- 
able as his wife, This state of things must 
not be endured if it could be cured. So he 
asked her frankly what was the matter, at 
the same time telling her that above all things 
he wished to promote her happiness. 

Then she answered frankly: “You know 
that before our marriage I collected my own 
dividends, and the money I had was my own, 
to use as I[ chose, and it was all I needed. 
Since we were married you collect my income, 
and I never have a cent for any purpose, ex- 
cept when I ask you for it. Itseems to me 
that if you cared forme in the least, you 
could not subject me to such humiliation. 
Look at these slippers; I have worn them be- 


‘yond all decent use, because I could not ask 


for the money necessary to buy new ones. 
I feel it a degradation, just as you would, if 
you were in my place. 

‘Could you endure it, if I had the money, 





and you had none, only as you got it by ask- 


ing me forit? I used to teach six hours, and 
had the whole remaining day for my pleasure. 
Now all my time is occupied; I have neither 
money nor leisure, and I feel just like a pau- 
per or a beggar,and I wish I were dead.” 
Then she burst into tears, and cried as 
though her heart would break. 

With an immense sense of relief, he asked: 
“Ts that all?” “All!’’ said she, “it is enough 
to kill any woman.” 

The dreadful fear that she had ceased to 
love him, or that she loved some one else, 
fled. The whole matter was talked over with 
the largest freedom, until the husband said he 
seemed to himself to have been unspeakably 
mean. 

“To think,” said he, “‘that I had ever offer- 
ed her just the twenty cents which she said 
she needed to buy pins, or the six cents ne- 
cessary for shoe strings, and had not once 
thought that she must need more for other 
things, while all her time was devoted to 
make a comfortable home for me!’ As a re- 
sult of the explanation, the husband every 
week put a sum of money, double what his 
wife thought she would need, where she 
could get it without asking. 

The young wife’s fate grew glad again. 
The feeling of pauper and beggar vanished. 
The end of the year showed a bank account 
of seven hundred dollars in the name of the 
wife, saved carefully from the money she had 
not needed to use. The only root of bitter- 
ness there had ever been between them was 
plucked up. Peace and comfort returned and 
flourished. The story of this wife is the sto- 
ry of many others. 

Sometime, the law will recognize the un- 
doubted right of the wife to her full share of 
the money value which accrues to the mar- 
riage firm. 

Until that time, the thoughtlessness of real- 
ly good men may be cured by the frank speech 
of the wife, who is daily hurt by a feeling of 
dependence which ought never to exist be- 
tween the equally valuable partners in the 
home. 

There are plenty of spendthrift wives and 
husbands, who waste the common substance 
and that of each other. They must always 
suffer loss, But the great majority of mar- 
ried couples bear each their natural share of 
the family burden, care, and toil, and they 
should be alike independent in money mat- 
ters. L. 8. 


THE PRESS ON THE PLATFORM, 


It is gratifying to notice, in our Massachu- 
seits exchanges, the cordial acceptance of the 
new Republican issue of Woman Suffrage. 
The Woman’s resolution is very generally 
published in full, in all cases is noted as an 
endorsement of Woman’s Suffrage, but, in no 
single case, outside of Boston, do we find any 
expression of hesitation, far less of disapproy- 
al. Several country newspapers, on the con- 
trary, publish in full the three last resolutions, 
referring to Labor, Woman Suffrage and Tem- 
perance, while they dismiss the preced- 
ing ones with a single sentence of comment, 
thus attaching more importance to these last, 
than to all that precede them. 

We say, outside of Boston, and yet, even in 
Boston, the Suffrage resolution meets with a 
general approval. That excellent though con- 
servative paper, the Advertiser, comments as 
follows :— 


The temper of the convention may be 
judged from the heartiness and cordiality 
with which it responded to Dr. Loring’s elo- 
quent address, aud from the ring of the reso- 
lutions which the convention unanimously 
adopted. The president, in his aduress, turn- 
ed aside from the personal wranglings which 
have hadso prominenta part in the canvass, 
and spoke with effect and power upon the great 
questions of public policy now in issue. He 
presented anew the unanswerable argument 
for the course consistently and humanely pur- 
sued by the government toward the South, 
and ably vindicated the Republican party. 
from the charges of its new enemies, who 
have sought to justify their own treachery by 
perverting its record and falsifying its history. 
The resolutions express clear and decided 
opinious on many subjects, some of which are 
aside from the recognized objects of the Re- 
publican’party, with regard to which, as sub- 
jects of practical legislation, Republicans them- 
selves are by no means agreed. This is es- 
pecially true of the Woman Suffrage resolu- 
tion which, it is said, was adopted without 
objection both in committee and in conven- 
tion, aud the prohibitory resolution which 
came in as an amendment to the committee’s 
report, aud was passed by default.. It would 
be absurd to speak of these side démonstra- 
tions as expressing the views of any but the 
persons who took part in them, or as binding 
upou any individual Republicans as articles of 
party faith. Upon national questions and all 
others properly in issue between the two par- 
ties now striving for the control of the gov- 
ernment, the resolytions speak with no un- 
certain voice, and constitute a platform on 
which this banner Republican Commonwealth 
will be proud to stand, 

Knowing the editor of the Advertiser to 
be personally a Suffragist, we doubt whether 
even this gentle disclaimer would have been 
deemed necessary, if the Prohibition resolu- 
tion had not been added on motion of Mr, 
Winslow, in the shape of an amendment to 
the platform as reported by the committee. 
But the Advertiser evidently has no fear of 
the consequences, for it adds cheerfully :— 


Tredictions are not of much value at this 
stage, but it is reasonably safe, with such a con- 
test and a full vote, to count upon a Republi- 








can majority of seventy-five thousand in No- 
vember. 


The Boston Journal says :— 

The Convention at Worcester, Wednesday, 
was a worthy representation of the Republi- 
cans of Massachusetts.» In the mass it was 
the re-union of the same men who for nearly 
a score of years have met to express the devo- 
tion of the old Bay State to those principles 
which, through fire and blood, have at length 
nearly reached their complete establishment. 
Ifa few wonted faces were missing, there was 
certainly nothing in the numbers present or in 
the tone of their proceedings to indicate that, 
recreancy had made the least impression upon 
either the strength or the spirit of our State 
organization. A Convention of more weight 
of character, of decision and enthusiasm, 
could not be desired in this campaign, and 
= effect upon its success cannot but be excel- 
ent. 

The resolutions, so far as they relate to na 
tional and general issues, will be found to be 
a concise and vigorous resume of Republican 
[eames les and achievements. They were 

eartily received, showing the determination 
of the party to keep up to the high standard 
of its own record. Among the resolutions, it 
will be seen, is one in favor of female suffrage, 
and also.an ultra prohibitory resolve. These 
questions were not made issues in the selec- 
‘tion of delegates, and represent, therefore, the 
individual opinions of the delegates who voted 
for them. ‘The former resolution is a recog- 
nition of a movement which is yet in its in- 
fancy, and which promises to ripen in time 
into amore perfect acknowledgement of the 
rights of women. 


The Boston Globe, with easy good-nature 
genrenng to friendly acquiescence, observes 

ati— 

The platform adopted is full and outspoken 
upon the prominent points at issue in the na- 
tional contest, presenting Mr. Greeley ard his 
supporters in their true light,and advancing 
cogent reasons why every enlightened conser- 
vative should aid the election of Grant and 
Wilson. The resolutions in favor of Labor Re- 
form and Woman Suffrage are strong and de- 
cisive, and must meet the hearty approba- 
tion of the friends of these important meas- 
ures of State policy. 

The Boston Transcript growls a little and 
says :— 

The Worcester Convention, on Wednesday, 
did its work well in the selection of candi- 
dates. But it assumed to commit the Repub- 
lican organization in Massachusetts to senti- 
ments which a majority of the people of the 
State disown, and consequently misrepresented 
the dominant party of the Commonwealth in 
those particulars. Female suffrage and prohi- 
bition are tenets held only by a considerable 
minority of Massachusetts citizens. The for- 
mer has never yet been incorporated into stat- 
ute law in the old Bay State, and the latter 
meets with its best reception, when adroitly 
smuggled in with less obnoxious measures, 


The Boston Traveller says :— 


The Republicans of Massachusetts have 
good reason to be satisfied with the results of 
the State Convention held at Worcester yester- 
day. The State ticket was greatly strength- 
ened by the nomination of a new candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor—a man who has the 
confidence and esteem of men of all parties all 
over the Commonwealth. The candidates for 
electors-at-large are men whom the Republi- 
cans of Massachusetts will accept with alacrity 
as their representatives in this matter, because 
of their eminent services in widely different 
fields, and that high character which will dig- 
nify the honorable position to which they are 
called, 

The platform isin harmony with the sug- 
gestion of the presiding officer, that within the 
Republican party the progressive statesman 
and the true reformer car work untrammelled 
and successfully, ‘The action of the Philadel- 
phia Convention is heartily endorsed, and the 
resolutions relating more especially to local 
questions will attract the attention of all who 
seek the greatest good, the most perfect equal- 
ity, and the’fullest justice for the waole human 
race. The action of the convention in the 
matter of the double delegation from Charles- 
town was eminently proper, and will, we be- 
lieve, satisfy all who seek the peace and prize 
the honor of the party. 

Most of the men who, during the past few 
years, have strayed from the Republican ranks 
and found temporary but not satisfactory 
homes in other organizations will see in the 
action of yesterday’s convention good reasons 
for areturn to the party which has all along 
enjoyed their warm affection, and they will 
now labor within its ranks for those reforms 
they have sought to secure by other means. 
The party will be greatly strengthened by the 
co-operation of so many earnest and devoted 
men, and they will be the better Republicans 
because they have had an opportunity to see 
what the party is from an outside stand-point. 

The Commonwealth (whose editor, Charles 
W. Slack, was a member of the platform com- 
mittee and to whom the Suffrage cause is 
under many obligations) comments as follows: 


The State Convention was a large and rea- 
sonably enthusixstic body having posit:ve con- 
victions, and accomplished its work with har- 
mony and sagacity. Mr. Loring presided with 
ease and acceptance, and made a ringing 
speech, which brought out the warmest ap- 
plause. The resolutions are eloquent and per- 
tinent, ana take hold of even somewhat un- 
popular issues, like the Woman Suffrage and 
Temperance questions, with boldness. The 
marked advance on the Woman question is no- 
ticeable. ... A year since the subject was 
commended to “respectful consideration.” 
Meantime, through Massachusetts’ influence, 
the National Convention at Philadelphia gave 
the subject a warm recognition, going as far, 
possibly, as a national nody, at present, should, 
in commending it to favor. Now, the State 
Convention boldly marches up to the extreme 
line of its advocacy, a.d passes a resolution 
with an overwhelming shout that must make 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Livermore, 
and their confréries, happy for the residue of 
their days. We are, of course, glad thatit has 
done so, and that the party has vindicated its 
claim to be one of progress, justice and intelli- 

ence. Weare convinced, the more the sub- 
ject is canvassed, the more popular and wel- 
come it will become. It is significant that in 
the choice of a Lieutenant-Governor the Coun- 
cillor who was most active in defeating Gov. 
Claflin’s women justices-of-the-peace by thrust- 
ing the matter in among the conservatives of 
the Supreme Court was left far behind Thom- 
as Talbot, another Councillor of the years pre- 


a 
form. Thus does social and political 
oftentimes vindicate itself. The temperance 
issue was not approved, in the strength of the 
successful resolution, in the committee, 
was brought into the convention, where . 
was also passed by an overwhelming y, 
sharing with the Woman Suffrage reso} =, 
the heartiest applause bestowed upon the plat- 
form. If any one now says that the Repubji. 
ong y of ———— does not strive 

virtuous and just, he says a wron thing 
so these votes testify. . “ 
The Bostou News (prohibition) says:— 


The action of the Republican Conven 
yesterday was most remarkable. Old and 
dominant parties have always, heretofore, 
been careful and conservative; the Republi. 
can party yesterday was panne, radical, 
Three great reforms which it has in the past 
op! » Prohibition, Woman Suffrage, ang 
Labor, and each of which at the last session of 
the Legislature it defeated, are now endorsed 
heartily, and without reservation. 

This result is due to two causes: first, the 
purging of the party, and second, the deter. 
mined action of a few brave men. The Lib. 
eral Republicans say their mission is to p 
the Republican party; they have done just 
that by leaving it. Their absence was cop. 
spicuous all through the convention, and the 
result was a very happy one, both in the nom. 
inations and the platform. 

The results would scarcely have been what 
they were, however, but for the bold action of 
three or four men who were determined the 
party should redeem itself, and place itself in 
a position where it could demand the he 
support of the highes: moral and Christian 
sentiment of the State. The adoption of the 
prohibitory resolution is, as we have 
due largely to the boldness of Rev. Mr. Wings- 
low, who had confidence in the convention, 
and believed it would support him: a belief 
fully justified by the result. The reading of 
the resolution was followed by a storm of ap- 
plause, which showed that the delegates 
meant business and not play, and it was 
adopted without a word of debate, the pro- 
hibitionists seeing it to be needless, and the 
license men that it was useless. 

Mr. Wiuslow is also to be credited with the 
adoption in committee of the bold and out- 
spoken Woman Suffrage resolution. Mr, 
Slack, the champion of that cause, was timid, 
and offered one of his tame resolutions, which 
was, on motion of Mr. Winslow, superseded 
by the one which appears in the platturm. 

Hon, George F. Hoar was the author of the 
labor plank, which is plain, unequivocal, and 
radical—a credit to him and an honor to the 
party. 

We have no disposition to detract from the 
services of our friend, Mr. Winslow, on the 
platform committee. But he will not wish for 
credit at the expense of others and of the 
cause. Mr, Slack’s preference was for the 
resolution which was adopted, and so was 
that of every member of the platform commit- 
tee, with two exceptions. 

The Yarmouth Register says :— 


The Republicans of Massachusetts were 
represented at Worcester, on Wednesday, by 
an earnest, intelligent and substantial body of 
men, called from all ranks and degrees of her 
citizens. They were animated by a zealous 
regard for the honor and iuterests of the State 
and nation, and had a most undoubting faith 
in the triumphant election of Grant and Wil- 


son. 

The platform adopted shows that the mis- 
sion of the Republican party is not ended, 
but that it leads the van in new and progres- 
sive issuvs, and is to bea party of the All- 
hail Hereafter as well as of the glorious Past! 

The Palmer Journal says :— 

The resolutions, nine in number, heartily 
endorsed the administration of Gen Grant, 
repudiated Hurace Greeley as a Republican, 
complimented Gov. Washburn for his integ- 
rity and fidelity, encouraged the soldier, sail- 
or, and laborer, and fully endorsed Woman 
Suffrage. 

The New England Homestead says :— 

The resolutions were, in the main, like 
those of similar conventions, with the excep- 
tion that Labor, Woman Suffrage, and ‘Temper- 
ance planks were inserted. Tese being the 
most important departures from previous dec- 
laratious of principle, we give them below. 

Of course the Greeley papers give the Suf- 
frage resolution a cold shoulder, Even that 
able and liberal paper, the Boston Post (Dem- 
ocratic), dismisses us with a single senteuce, 
saying that:— 

Mr. Blackwell was partially successful, it 
will be observed (iv obtaining a Woman Suf- 
frage plank); so were the prohibitionists in 
the stiff resolution they insisted upon, and an 
attempt was made to cajole wage-labor. 
lhere is throughout an anxious castiug about 
for votes, which indicates some apprehension 
at the polls. 

The Charlestown Advertiser (Greeley) spite- 
fully observes that :— 


old stereotyped set, with a Woman’s Rights 
plank pinned on like a bob at the tail of a kite. 
The Springfield Republican (Greeley) (which 
is very severe in its criticisms upon the con- 
vention, going so far as to say that it was dis- 
graced by frauds, which could not have hap- 
pened if the Greeley men had not withdrawn 
from it) remarks that:— 

The Grant party State Convention was un- 
distinguished, save for the ease with which 
the Woman Suffrage advocates and the 
friends of the prohibitory law obtained, for 
the first time, complete endorsement of their 
ideas trom the Republican party of Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Hoar also found it easy to carry 
through a less positive resolution in favor of 
labor reform, But the convention every- 
where lacked character in its personal compo- 
sition, and coherence, and force, aud enthu- 
siasm as a political demonstration. 

The Middlesex Co., Journal says:— 

The resolutious were all right, the labor folks, 
the women, and the temperance men all having 
afair show; the two latter getting more than 
ever before. Words are cheap, however, but 
if they are followed by deeds of the same im- 
port, Massachusetts will take a long stride on 
the pathway of reform, 

The American Citizen of Lowell says :— 
The resolutions are emphatic and broadl 
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toall American citizens, irrespective of 
sex,which is a step in advance of any expression 
peretofore made by the Republican y of 
Massachusetts. The public expectation was 
fully answered yesterday in the doings of the 
blican State Convention. Seldom, ifever, 

has the business of such a body been accom- 
plished in a more workmanlike and satisfac- 
tory manner, whether we look tothe enuncia- 
tion of principles or to the composition of the 
ticket presented. The opening address of Dr. 
Loring, who presided, presents about all that 
peed be said upon the general issues of the 
and ina manner at once forcible 

and eloquent; and the resolutions are upon 
the key-note of the address. We give here 
some of the most effective and timely passages 


\ of the latter. 


The Greenfield Gazette and Courier says :— 
The Chairman of the committee read the 
resolutions, which were received with warm 
rsement, especially the one referring to 
the rights and suffrage of women. 
The Boston Herald (Greeley) says:— 
The resolutions adopted. take advanced 
ground, and place the party squarely upon the 
nciples of Prohibition and Woman Suffrage, 
are live issues, and mean more than the 
usual buncombe of which Republican plat- 
forms have been made recently. 


Outside of the State, general attention and 
approbation are manifested. The N. Y. Times 
publishes the Woman Suffrage resolution in 
full. The Hartford correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Advertiser thus reports the feelings in Con- 


necticut :— 

Much gratification is expressed here over 
the action of the Massachusetts Republican 
Convention yesterday. Its striking unanimi- 

and good feeling, and the renomination of 
Governor Washburn are worthy of commen- 
dation and congratulation, and the Republi- 
cans of Connecticut share with their Massa- 
chusetts brethren in praising the doings of the 
Convention. 

The N. Y. Tribune publishes the resolution, 
but incorrectly, and with several important 
words left out. It sees in the Woman Suf- 
frage plank an additional nail about to be driv- 
en into Mr. Greeley’s political coffin, and 
whistles to keep up its courage. 

We have not hitherto thought that there 
was any occasion for the Grant people in Massa- 
chusetts to be alarmed about carrying that 
State. But it seems that the general panic 
has reached even there. They considered it 
necessary in their Convention at Worcester, 
esterday, after renominating Gov. Washburn 
Saesosnan, 60 ones about for means to se- 
cure all the odds and ends of faction in the 
State to help elect him. They adopted a pro- 
hibitory liquor law resolution, and one square- 
ly declaring in favor of Woman Sutirage. 
Whether they will gain or lose more votes by 
this expedient remains to be seen. The re- 
solutions were,on the whole, with these ex- 
ceptions, more wordy than significant. One 
of them had the bad taste to abuse the Liberal 
ticket, not following the good example set by 
Dr. Loring, who made a long speech without 
accusing Mr. Greeley, Mr. Sumner, or Mr. 
Trumbull of a single crime. 

“Whether they will gain or lose more votes 
by the Woman Suffrage plank remains to be 
seen,’ says the Tribune. Women of Massa- 
chusetts, let your answer be unmistakable! 
There is something irresistibly comic in the 
attitude of the Tribune at present on the wo- 
man question. Beneath the thin veil of stud- 
ied courtesy and reticence, we see growing 
uneasiness and vexation. Witness such arti- 
cles as the foliowing :— 

... They are getting desperate, the Grant 
people. The Republican Executive Commit- 
tee at Washington, despairing of success, have 
conceived the brilliant idea of “organizing Wo- 
men’s Grant and Wilson Clubs.”? They have 
issued aconfidential circular to such of the 
women as they thought could be trusted with 
such a high State secret, appealing to them to 
organize such clubs to work for the election of 
Grant and Wilson in every city and town. 
They bait the hook with a big green fly in this 
way: by helping to elect Grant ‘‘they will 
prove to the world and to themselves the ca- 
pacity of woman for political work, without 
interfering in any way with what is termed 
her legitimate duty of wife and mother, as weil 
as cultivating a taste for public affairs.” ‘his is 
decidedly rich. It is adroit, too, that “confiden- 
tial,’ woman being proverbially fond of hav- 
ing nice little secrets whispered into her ear. 
“Do please consent to be a bob for our kite, 
else it will tumble into the mud, and mind that 
you don’t tell anybody.”’ Itis really pathetic, 
isn’t it! How can the women resist such a 
touching appeal, particularly as they will there- 
by demonstrate their capacity for political af- 

. “Oh, dear ladies, do pray rush to the res- 
cue, and save the dying cause, but be careful 
that you don’t tell anybody. Maybe we will 
let you vote a thousand years hence or so.’’ 
But suppose the women of the country take it 
into their wise heads that it is rather small 
business fer them to play at politics anyway. 

ée know of some women who think it would 
hardly prove their capacity for political affairs 
fo work for the election of Grant. Suppose 
they cultivate a taste for public affairs by 
Working for the election of Greeley? And 
suppose they doit openly, as though they were 
hot ashamed of the thing, and the Liberals 
Were not ashamed of having the matter 

own. 

The Golden Age has not yet found time to 
allude to the endorserhent of Woman Suffrage 
by the Republicans of Massachusetts, but sud- 
denly remembers that there is a class of citi- 
zens known as women, and utters the follow- 
ing pathetic whine :— 

We exceedingly regret that Mr. Greeley has 
Lever seen his way clear to advocate the en- 
franchisement of woman, thus crowning a 
life which has been devoted to the reforms of 
Social evils and the advancement of all human 
terests and rights, by the adyocacy of the 
Steatest reform of all time; b@ it becomes 
the friends of this cause to respect the sincer- 
of his conviction, and to recognize the 
‘plendid service he has rendered to woman in 
other ways. They cannot afford to be guil- 
Y of an injustice. 

We are almost sorry for the suffragists who 


Went to Cincinnati to inaugurate political er 





form and forgot to include Woman Suffrage. 
If only some wise spirit could have whispered 
to them, “‘It is a good thing to have the wo- 
men of America on your side.” As gt is, so 
far as Mr. Greeley’s election and the Liberal 
movement are concerned, it istoo late. ‘“The 
stone which the builders rejected will become 
the head of the political corner.’ “4H. B. B. 


oom 


THE 14TH PLANK IN THE REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM. 


When Henry Clay ran for the Presidency, 
he wrote a politic letter to a friend, expressing 
deep interest in Catholic reforms, which was 
to be read incidentally to Bishop Hughes. 

Accordingly the friend called on the good 
Bishop, and while talking over the political 
situation, suddenly remembered the letter, pull- 
ed it from his pocket, and handed it to the 
bishop. He read it and re-read it, then quiet- 
ly returned it without remark. The friend, 
surprised that he manifested no pleasure, 

said: “Do you not think that is a generous, 
liberal letter?” ‘‘Very good,” said the bish- 
op, “but my misfortune is, I read it under the 
ink.’”’ 

It is the misfortune of some friends of Wo- 
man Suffrage that they cannot read the Four- 
teenth Plank in the Republican platform “un- 
der the ink.” 

True—on the surface there does not seem 
to be much strength or promise, upon which 
the women of the country can build their 
hopes of speedy enfranchisement. But “un 
der the ink,” it is the recognition of the grow- 
ing political influence of one-half the Ameri- 
can people, and an implied pledge to right 
their wrongs, from the governing party of the 
country. This plank, upheld by the letters of 
the Republican nominees, is sufficiently signifi- 
cant to rouse the interest of women in the suc-. 
cess of the Republican party. Now that the 
enemies of Woman’s enfranchisement have 
left that party for the ‘Tammany coalition, it 
is a most fitting time for the true Republicans 
to seek this higher coalition with the local 
women of the land. 

Yes ; this Fourteenth plank in the Philadel- 
phia platform, is a step in the right direction ; 
one crumb from the master’s table at last. 
Let the women of the country pick it up, eat 
it, and, like Oliver, ask for more. 

“What?’ says some smooth Pharisee, 
“would you accept enfranchisement from a 
party repudiated, condemned for its mal-ad- 
ministration by its own members; by such 
honorable gentlemen as Schurz, Trumbull, 
Fenton, Brown, Greeley? Against whose 
chief, Charles Sumner has made out a bill of 
impeachment, each count of which, if sus- 
tained by the facts, is enough to dethrcne any 
man in the hearts of the American people? 
Will you advocate a party composed of office- 
holders and bond-holders, which has establish- 
ed military rule throughout the South, and 
governs elections in the North by packing 
conventions with office-holders, and buying 
up votes by the thousand? Will you advo- 
cate a party in favor of the San Domingo 
scheme, and opposed to free trade and civil 
service reform ?”’ 

I will not stop to refute those charges, be- 
cause if the choice lies between the Republi- 
can party—which proposes to give the rights 
of women citizens “respectful consideration” 
—and the Tammany coalition—which ignores 
Woman’s political rights, aud ridicules her ad- 
vocates—it would be humanin woman to pre- 
fer the former, even if all these grave charges 
were true. Yea, it would be pre-eminently 
wise to do so, because all other questions and 
considerations sink into utter insignificance 
when weighed against the natural, inalienable 
rights of one-half the American people. 

The suppression of the Ku-Klux, the estab- 
lishment of Southern schools, civil service re- 
form, tariff, finance, are questions of vital im- 
‘portance. But what are they, compared with 
the oneness, the equality, ‘the reconciliation 
of man and woman? Civilization stands at a 
dead lock, until the feminine element in hu- 
manity asserts itself. We have tried a purely 
masculine dynasty under all forms of govern- 
ment and religion. Its product has been in- 
variably force, violence, superstition, unjust 
codes, gloomy creeds, social chaos; and thus 
fragmentary and discordant will society con- 
tinue to be until, in the words of Tennyson, 


we have 

“Every where 
Two heads in council; two beside the hearth ; 
Two in tne tangled business of the world: 
Two in the liberal offices of life; 

Two plummets dropped for one, to sound 
the abyss 

Of science, and the secrets of the mind.” 


To the philosophic thinker Womau Suffrage 
cannot be a question of personal selfishness 
aud ambition, but the next grand step in the 
progress of the race. Any one who is willing 
to hold this question for one hour in abey- 
ance to any other, has not yet truly estimated 
the momentous and far-reaching consequences 
of woman’s emancipation from the absurd 
dogmas and degrading customs of the past. 
When Mrs, Richard Roe says, with pious 
resignation, that she can afford to wait for the 
consideration of her rights until all the inter- 
ests of men are first secured, her lofty self-ab- 
negation may be very impressive to the su- 
perticial thinker; but to those who, seeing 
deeper, know that nothing can be wisely set- 





tled without woman’s thought and action, 


and that her education, elevation, and enfran- 
chisement underlie all our hopes of future 
progress—to such, Mrs. Roe’s patience is igno- 
rance and folly. The possession of a camel’s 
hair shawl or a diamond necklace for one wo- 
man might very wisely be postponed, if need 
be, for the benefit of some church, political 
party, or family interest ; and it would be very 
sweet in Mrs, Roe to hold her personal vanity 
in abeyance to these higher interests. But 
the ballot for all women—the establishment 
of their political, religious, and social rights 
—a reform which involves the complete re-" 
construction of society—this is a reformation 
of such magnitude, that for one little woman 
to express her willingness to ‘“‘wait’’ is as ri- 
diculous as was the prayer of another little 
woman in the Chicago fire:— 

“O Father, give me patience to wait fora 
cup of tea until the fire is out!’ 

When Mrs. John Doe says that the right of 
suffrage, when established, would not affect 
her personally, as she is pleasantly situated, 
with all her wants supplied, she, too, takes a 
very narrow view of the sources of individual 
happiness, Whatever affects our neighbors 
must, sooner or later, affect us also. 


When the butterfly leaves its cocoon, does 
it become independent of the earth upon 
which it formerly occupied a lower position ? 
If that earth become fruitless and flowerless, 
whence will the butterfly - its sustenance? 
—if destroyed, where will it find a resting- 
place? When the oak bursts its acorn shell, 
and shoots into the atmosphere above it, does 
it become independent of the soil in which it 
rooted? If that soil become impoverished 
and parched, will not the tree suffer? Man 
hath his roots in the earth, individually and 
collectively. As he planteth, so shall he reap, 
in earth-life or beyond it. 


When called to the consideration of a grave 
humantiarian question, how pitiful to be met 
by intelligent women with such meager pleas 
for their indifference as, ‘‘I am well fed, house- 
ed, clothed, happy.’’ This is the very reason, 
of all others, why a magnanimous soul should 
remember the sorrows and sufferings of the 
multitude, 

“But why,” says some critic, “‘should we give 
special consideration to this subject at this 
hour? Woman Suffrage is not a question in 
this canvass. Cincinnati and Baltimore ig- 
nored it. 

But Philadelphia did not ignore it. With 
a plank in the platform of the dominant 
party, pledging its leaders to a “respectful 
consideration” of woman’s rights, with the 
American journals discussing it, with the 
chief party fuglemen on each side warning 
the women under what banner to enroll them- 
selves, with women engaged by State commit- 
tees already speaking in the West, every one 
must see that woman as a political power 
stands a fair chance of being at least a fraction- 
al part of the canvass before the first of No- 
vember. 

If Woman Suffrage is not a question in this 
canvass—shame on its friends! It should be 
one in every State Convention, and town 
meeting from Maine to Texas, 

“But,” says another, “the Republicans have 
done nothing for women.” 

Oh, yes, they have. They have given per- 
sonal freedom to two million women. Repub- 
lican legislatures have modified the laws for 
women in many States, They have appoint- 
ed them to office. Hundreds of women are 
in post-offices al! over the country. A Re- 
publican Governor has defended and main- 
tained Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. Repub- 
lican committees at Washington have listened 
respectfully to arguments on the subject, 
three years in succession, and have carefully 
reported. Benjamin F. Butler’s able minority 
report showing woman to be a citizen, pos- 
sessed under the Federal Constitution, of all 
the rights of citizenship, will long be remem- 
bered and quoted by every thoughtful wo- 
man. 

In this general disintegration of parties it is 
a significant fact that the leading men, who 
for the last twenty years have nobly advocat- 
ed woman’s enfranchisement, are all opposed 
to the Tammany coalition. Such men as 
Henry Wilson, William Lloyd Garrison, Ger- 
rit Smith, Wendell Phillips, George B. Chee- 
ver, Henry Ward Beecher, Géorge F. Hoar, 
Frederick Douglass, George William Curtis, 
and Thomas Wentworth Higginson will not 
bow the knee to Horace Greeley, the arch en- 
emy of woman’s enfranchisement, but sup- 
port the great national party that has been 
first to inscribe WOMAN on its banner. 
ELIZABETH Capy STANTON, 


SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 


MARGARET W. CAMPBELL AND HuULpA 
B. Loup are ready to make appointments to 
lecture on Woman Suffrage in any part of the 
State after the 15th inst. Any persons inter- 
ested in the cause of Woman Suffrage, who de- 
sire to hold a meeting in their town, can ad- 
dress these ladies at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


NOTES AND NEWS, 


Senator Sumner, the champion of impartial 
suffrage for men, has sailed for Europe, leaving 
behind, him an elaborate speech on the Pres- 
idential election. The speech does not contain 
one word of commendation for plank fourteen 
—not one word of approval or allusion to the 











publicans of Massachusetts. Comment is 
needless. ‘ 


The trustees of Cooper Institute have de- 
termined to follow the example of the Mer- 
cantile Library Association, and throw open 
the free reading room at the nstitute to the 
public on Sundays, early in October. 


The editor of the Roma del Popolo (the 
woman’s rights paper of Italy) writes us that 
the name of the paper has been changed to 
the Emancipazione. The Woman’s Advocate 
of Berlin, the woman’s rights paper of Prus- 
sia, wishes us to exchange with it.. Such facts 
show the cosmopolitan character of the Wo- 
man Suffrage movement, which is co-exten- 
sive with Christendom itself. 

Miss Hulda B, Loud will deliver a course of 
Woman Suffrage lectures in Berkshire Coun- 
ty, Mass., the first to be delivered at Great 
Barrington, Sept. 16. As itis important that 
her time should be fully occupied, we ask the 
friends of suffrage in Berkshire to co-operate in 
arranging lectures in their respective locali- 
ties. Miss Loud may be addressed care of 
WomMAn’s JOURNAL, Boston. 


The Presidential campaign can scarcely be 
said to have fairly opened. Yet already, from 
Michigan and Nebraska come accounts of Re- 
publican meetings, numbering one, two and 
three thousand peraons gathered to hear Mrs. 
Hazlitt and Miss Fletcher speak in behalf of 
Republican principles. If any one doubts that 
woman is going to turn the scale against Gree- 
ley and Browr. andjre-elect Grant and Wilson, 
let him read the reports of these great meet- 
ings’ which we publish at length this week. 


The addresses of women form an important 
part of the proceedings of camp meetings, 
this summer. The New Hampshire Metho- 
dists believe in woman’s preaching. At East 
Epping, on Thursday, “the great day of the 
feast,” in the afternoon the Rev. B. K. Pierce, 
editor of Zion’s Herald, preached to nearly 
eight thousand people. In the evening, at six 
o’cluck, a Woman’s Foreign Missionary meet- 
ing was held, which was addressed by the Rev. 
Dr. L. D. Barrows and a number of ladies. 


A “Greeley” newspaper in Savannah Geor- 
gia signalized its conversion to liberal ideas 
by “works meet for repentance” in the follow- 
ing comment on the expulsion of a colored 
man from a street car in that city :— 


We rejoice at this decision, for it teaches 
the negro to be content to ride with his own 
race; that if he seeks to force himself upon 
the whites, he is a trespasser, and if cast into 
mud-holes, kicked, knocked or beaten he has 
no one to blame but himself. Every time he 
attempts to rise above his level the applica- 
tion of a well-seasoned hickory, or baptism in 
mud and water, will rid him of future desires 
to force himself where he is not wanted. 


How strange that Senator Sumner’s wards 
should refuse to vote for Mr. Greeley ! 

Senator Wilson, who was in Augusta, Me., 
saw there for the first time a letter published 
purporting to have been addressed by him to 
certain German citizens of Brooklyn in re- 
sponse to an alleged letter from them request- 
ing to be informed whether he ever belonged 
to the “Know-Nothing party, This letter is a 
forgery. It is evident that he never wrote it, 
from the fact that it is said to be written in 
German, and the Senator does not write in 
German. The broad language of the letter, 
though apparently friendly, places him ina 
false position regarding certain facts of his po- 
litical career which are well known to every 
one conversant with politics. 

The Springfield Republican calls on that 
staunch Woman Suffragist and Radical Re- 
publican, Thomas Talbot, of Billerica, to de- 
cline a nomination stained by fraud. But the 
Worcester Spy settles all that nonsense by a 
simple statement of the facts, viz:— 


It is manifest that, in taking the ballot for 
lieutenant-governor, more votes were received 
than there were delegates in the convention. 
Such a ballot as that could not effect a nomi- 
nation. The committee would have done well 
if they had thrown it out altogether, and de- 
manded another ballot. Mr. Talbot was sub- 
sequently nominated by acclamation: his nom- 
ination is due to this, and not to the ballot. 


They say that the indelicate display of the 
female form on the London stage is in its de- 
cadence, that the kind of ballet is taboved in 
which terpsichorean ability is ignored and 
brevity of skirt desired, and that all new spec- 
tacular performances are distinguished by the 
propriety of their costumes, if not of their dia- 
logue. This is good news for Americans who 
will sooner or later adopt every London fash- 
ion; and it may be possible in time for re- 
spectable fathers to treat their sons and 
daughters to a theatrical show which will be 
altogether pleasant, and not such as may:cause 
the blush of shame to tinge our cheeks. The 
play that Mr. Daly has just introduced is a 
notable instance of this new development of 
the drama, and we hope his success will en- 
courage other managers to please all and of- 
fend none. 


The Golden Age publishes the following very 


just criticism of itself, from its own correspon- 


dent. 
Can you imagine with what disgust I scan 
its pages now that its light has gone down in 
the darkness of the Greeley campaign? You 
have left the field where your triumphs were 
achieved, the field of pal he in thought, re- 
ligion, and government, to mingle in the tur- 








moil of presidential politics. And for what a 


endorsement of Woman’s Suffrage by the Re-' candidate! For a man whom you have re- 


poctetiy had occasion to oppose, sometimes 
‘or his wild extravagance in the cause of ra- 
tionalism, sometimes for his bigoted opposition 
to it; whose last connection with you, before 
his nomination at Cincinnati, was in the char- 
acter of a rabid and unreasonable opponent of 
woman suffrage—a man whom every sober and 
undeluded individual in the country foresees 
will’ bring in with him an era of vacillating, 
wrong-headed, and rash government. 


In the Prohibition Convention held in Bos- 
ton on the 28th of August, Mr. John W. Berry, 
of Lynn, moved to incorporate an endorse- 
ment of woman suffrage into the address. This 
was received with applause and hisses, and op- 
posed by Mr. E. H. Sheaf, and his motion to 
lay the motion on the table was lost by a tie 
vote of thirty to thirty. This was doubted, 
and a second count showed thirty-eight votes 
in the affirmative and thirty-six in the nega- 
tive, and the motion was tabled. On the same 
day the Republican State Convention en- 
dorsed Woman Suffrage and made ita Repub- 
lican issue. Which is the real party of reform, 
and which deserves to be called timid and 
time serving? Alas for reformers who need 
reforming! “If the salt has lost its savor 
wherewith shall it be salted ?” 


Last week, during the heated term, the 
newspapers gravely informed us that— 

Something is the matter with the sun, and 
to this is referred our -unusual hot weather. 
Scientists are trying to solve the fiery prob- 
lem, and though common people cannot un- 
derstand the matter very well, it is a comfort- 
able reflection that learned investigations are 
constantly being made, and that possibly we 
shall be seasonably informed of any serious 
danger that is to befall our earth. Just at 
present we are only told that ‘‘the chromato- 
sphere is is tee | invaded by the vapor 
of magnesium.’ nce the unusual sum- 
mer heats. 
This week, the weather has become cool 
and we are told by the same newspapers that 
the “hot weather has been unusually brief, 
this summer.’ It is justso with Woman Suf- 
frage. To-day newspapers shrink from en¢.ors~ 
ing it. Within four years, they will sap and 
believe that they always advocated it, 


The San Jose Mercury says that in all the 
resolutions and newspaper "otices of regret at 
the departure of Rev. C. G. Ames for the East, 
no word has been uttered for Mrs. Ames, and 
adds: “Her loss to the community is one that 
will be quite as keenly felt as that of her tal- 
ented husband. Mrs Ames has, on several oc- 
casions occupied her husband’s desk during his 
absence, discoursing most eloquently and learn- 
edly on subjects requiring profound research 
and study. She has gathered around her a 
circle of young ladies to whom she has been a 
gentle mentor and guide, leading them up to 
higher and truer plains of lifey Her influence, 
which has extended throughout the communi- 
ty, has ever been for good. The value of such 
a woman in society is inestimable. Her pres- 
ence among our young girls is to them a con- 
stant inspiration and aspiration for better 
things. She is a well-spring of womanly excel- 
lence and usefulness. There are too few of 
such women in the world, and we can ill afford 
to spare her.” ' 


The Boston Post says that— 

Mrs. Hazlett made a stump speech to 500 
Grantites at Hillsdale, Mich., recently, three- 
fourths of her audience being ladies, but from 
the very unwomanly language used she “has 
let’’ herself down, ever in the estimation of 
her best friends. 

In order to refute this charge most com- 
pletely, we publish Mrs. Hazlitt’s speech. Read 
it and judge for yourselves, Will the Post 
correct its error? - 
The brilliant successes of Mrs, Adele Haz- 
lett in Michigan, and Matilda Fletcher, in 
Nebraska which our readers will find detailed 
elsewhere, disgust Mr. Whitelaw Reid amaz- 
ingly, and he quaintly expresses himself as fol- 
lows in the N. Y. Tribune:— $ 
Heavens! here’s another! We have alread 
mentioned that at London, Ohio, on the 24t 
inst:, Miss Matilda Fletcher made a speech for 
Grant. Now, from Hillsdale, Mich., comes 
the thrilling information that on the 21st inst. 
Mrs. Hazlett addressed a large caucus, mostly 
of ladies, in the same behalf. There is anoth- 
er coincidence. Miss Fletcher (according to 
report, “handled Sumner, Trumbull, Schurz, 
and Greeley in a powerful manner.” So Mrs, 
Hazlett is stated to have “abused Sumner, 
Schurz, and other traitors to the Republican 
party.” Mr. Trumbull and Mr. Greeley ap- 
pear to have escaped excoriation at Hillsdale. 
So glad! 


NEW JERSEY WOMEN WIDE AWAKE. 
#The Orange Chronicle (Greeley) recently 
advised women against aiding the Republican 
party. The lady President of the Orange Wo- 
man Suffrage Association wrote immediately 
to the Orange Journal (Republican), the fol- 
lowing excellent article, which was promptly 
published :— 
Women and the Republican Party. 
Mr Epiror:—Intelligent women are most- 


ly Republicans. Women suffragists take more 
interest in politics than any other class of wo- 


men. 

The New York Tribune has for years been 
insulting to all womanhood, especially so to 
women suffragists, in declaring that s 
for women was identical with love. This 
false and malicious declaration, in which Hor- 
ace Greeley gives the lie to his previous record 
can never be forgiven. We trust women will 
not commit the suicidal folly of helping by 
word or deed in his election, but in every pos- 
sible way use any influence they may have to 
prevent so calamitous a contingency, the 
Orarge Chronicle to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Cc. C. H, 
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A TRYST. 

BY MRS. CELIA THAXTER. 
“The iceberg slowly floating down into the path of 
traffic, to keep its fatal appointment with the ship.” 
—John Weiss, Lecture on Fate. 
From out the desolation of the North 
An iceberg took its way, 

From its detaining comrades breaking forth, 
And traveling night and day. 

At whosecommand? Who bade it sail the deep 
With that resistless force? 

Who made the dread appointment it must keep? 
Who traced its awful course? 


To the warm airs that stir in the sweet South 
A good ship spread her sails ; 

Stately she passed beyond the harbor’s mouth, 
Chased by the favoring gales. 

And on her ample decks a happy crowd 
Bade the fair land good-by ; 

Clear shone the day, with not a single cloud 
In all the peaceful sky. 

Brave men, swaet women, little children bright,— 
For all these she made room, 

And with her freight of beauty and delight 
She went to meet her doom. 

Storms buffeted the iceberg, spray was swept 
Across its loftiest hight; 

Guided alike by etorm and calm it kept 
Its fatal path aright. . 

Then warmer waves gnawed at its crumbling base 
As if in piteous plea, 

The ardent sun sent slow tears down its face, 
Soff flowing to the sea. 

Dawn kissed it with her tender rose-tints, Eve 
Bathed it in violet; 

The wistful color o’er it seemed to grieve 
With a divine regret. 

Whether day clad its clefts in rainbows dim 
And shadowy as a dream, 

Or night through lonely spaces saw it swim 
White in the moonlight’s gleam, 

Ever Death rode upon its solemn hights, 
Ever his watch he kept; 

Cold at its heart, through changing days and nights, 
Its changeless purpose slept. 

And where afar a smiling coast it passed 
Straightway the air grew chill, 

Dwellers thereon perceived a bitter blast, 
A vague report of ill. 

Like some imperial creature, moving slow 
Meanwhile with matchless grace, 

The stately ship, unconscious of her foe, 
Drew near the trysting-place. 

For still the prosperous breezes followed her, 
And half the voyage was o’er; 

In many a breast glad thoughts began to stir 
Of lands that lay before. 

And human hearts with longing love were dumb 
That soon should cease to beat, 

Thrilled with the hope of meetings soon to come, 
And lost in memories sweet. 

Was not the weltering waste of water wide 
Enough for both to sail? 

What drew the two together o’er the tide, 
Fair ship acd iceberg pale? 

There came a night with neither moon nor star, 
Clouds draped the sky in black; 

With straining canvas reefed at every spar, 
And wierd fire in her track, 

The ship swept on, a wild wind gathering fast 
Drove her at utmost speed; 

Bravely she bent before the fitful blast 
That shook her like a reed. 

O helmeman, turn thy wheel! Will no surmise 
Cleave through the midnight drear? 

No warning of the horrible surprise 
Reach thine unconscious ear? 

She rushed upon her ruin; not a flash 
Broke up the waiting dark ; 

Dully through wind and sea one awful crash 
Sounded, with none to mark. 

Scarcely her crew had time to clutch despair, 
So swift the work was done; 

Ere their pale lips could frame a speechless prayer 
They perished, every one! 

—Atlantic Monthly. 


THE FIRST WOMAN IN THE FORKS, 


? BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 


[Concluded.} 
There had been many a funeral at the Forks, 


but nevera birth or a wedding. But now this 

ast, with all its rites and mysteries, was about 
to come upon the Forks; and the Forks felt 
dignified and elated. Not one of the three 
thousand bearded men showed unconcern. It 
was the great topic—the presidential cam- 
paign, the general conference, the Dolly Var- 
den of the day. The approaching wedding 
was the morning talk, the talk at noon, and 
the talk at night. 

And it was good for the camp. The last 
fight was forgotten. Monte took a back seat 
in the minds of these strange, strong men; 
and, if the truth could be told, I dare say the 
German undertaker, who had set up under 
the hill, noted a marked decline in his busi- 
ness. 

The boys were with the Parson; and the 
Parson was with the boys. They all conced- 
ed that he was a royal good fellow, and that 
the Widow could not well do better. 

The amount of gold raised by the men in 
their sudden and impulsive charity was in it- 
self, for one in the Widow’s station, a reason- 
able fortune. 

“What if she gets up and gits ?” 

The man who said that was a narrow-mind- 
ed, one-eyed, suspicious fellow, who barely es- 
caped being kicked down by the head of the 
“Gay Roosters,” and kicked into the street by 
the crowd. 

Still later in the fal) the Parson sat in the 
Howlin’ Wilderness, with his back to the 








*| drawn. 


blazing, crackling fire, having it all his own 
way at his favorite game of old sledge. He 
had led out his queen for the Jack just as 
though he knew where every card in the pack 
was entrenched. Then he led the king with 
like composure, and was just crooking his fin- 
gers up his sleeve for the ace, when a man in 
black, with a beaver hat and white neck-tie, 
rode by the window on a black horse. 

“Somebody’s a dyin’ up the Creek, I speck,” 
said Stubbs. “Maybe it’s old Yalley. He 
allers was a kind of a prayin’, codfish-eatin’ 
cuss, anyhow.” ° 

Here Stubbs turned and kicked nervously at 
the fire. 

The game did not go on long after that. No 
one said anything. Perhaps that was the trou- 
ble. The men fell to thinking, and the game 
lost its interest. 

There was no fight of importance at the 
Howlin’ Wilderness that night, and by mid- 
night the frequenters of the saloon had with- 
The candles were then put out, and 
the proprietors barricaded the door against 
belated drunkards, spread their blankets on a 
monte-table, with their pistols under their 
heads, and by the smoldering fire were at rest. 

The ground was frozen hard next morning, 
and the miners flocked into the Howlin’ Wild- 
erness, The Parson was leading off gayly 
again, and swearing with unusual eloquence 
and brilliancy, when a tall, thin, and sallow 
man, from Missouri, known as “The Jumper,” 
entered. He looked wild and excited, and 
stepped high as if on stilts. 

The tall, thin. man went straight up to the 
bar, struck his knuckles on the counter, and 
nodded at the red bottle before him. It came 
forward, with a glass tumbler; and he drank 
deep, alone and in silence. 

When a miner of the Sierras enters a saloon 
where other men are seated, and drinks alone, 
without inviting any one, it is meant as a de- 
liberate insult to those present, unless there is 
some dreadful thing on his mind. 

The Jumper, tall and fidgety, turned to the 
Parson, bent his back over the counter, and 
pushed back his hat. Then he drew his right 
sleeve across his mouth, and let his arms fall 
down at his side limp and helpless, and his 
round, brown butternut head roll loose and 
awkward from shoulder to shoulder. 

**Parson.’”’ 

“Well! well! Spit it out!” cried the Par- 
son, as he arose from the bench, with a dread- 
fuloath. “Spit it out! What in h— is bust- 
ed now ?” 

“Parson.” 

Here the head rolled and the arms swung 
more than ever, and the man seemed in dread- 
ful agony of mind. 

The Parson sprang across the room and 
caught him by the shoulder. He shook him 
till his teeth rattled like quartz in a mill. 

“The—the man in black,” gasped The Jump- 
er. “The black man, on the black horse, with 
a white choker. Sandy—the—the Widow.” 

The Parson sunk into a seat, dropped his 
face in his hands for a moment, trembled only 
a little, and arose pale and silent. He did not 
swear at all. I am perfectly certain he did not 
swear. I know we all spoke of that for a long 
time afterward, and considered it one of the 
most remarkable things in all the strange con- 
duct of this man. : 

When the Parson arose, the Jumper shook 
himself loose from the counter, and tilted 
across to the other side of the room, to give 
him place. 

The stricken man put his hands on the 
counter, pecked over the bar-keeper’s shoulder 
at his favorite bottle,as if mournfully to a 
friend; but said not a word. He emptied a 
glass, and then, without looking right or left, 
opened the door, and went straight up to the 
Parsonage. The Parsonage was the name the 
boys gave to the cottage on the hills among 
the trees. 

“Gone for his two little bull-pups,’’ said 
Stubbs, That was what the Parson called his 
silver-mounted derringers. 

“There will be a funeral at the Forks to- 
morrow,” gasped The Jumper. 

Here the German undertaker arose cheer- 
fully, and went down to his shop. 

“Well, Sandy is no sardine. Bet your boots 
Sandy ain’t no sardine!’ saidStubbs. “And, 
anyhow, he’s got the start, just a little, if the 
Parson does nailhim. For he’s had her first; 
and that’s a heap, I think, for wimmen’s 
mighty precious in the mines—sumthin’ to 
die for, you bet.” 

The Parson was absent for hours, and the 
Howlin’ Wilderness began to grow impatient. 

“He's a heeling himself like a fighting-cock,’’ 
said Stubbs; “‘and, if Sandy don’t go to king- 
dom come with his boots on, then chaw me 
up for a shrimp.” 

The man here went to the door, opened it, 
put his head out in the frosty weather, and 
peered up the Creek forSandy, and across the 
creek for the Parson; but neither was in sight. 

The “Gay Rooster’? company knocked off 
from their work, with many vthers, and came 
to town in force to see the fight. The Howlin’ 
Wilderness was crowded and doing a rushihg 
business. 

The two bar-keepers shified and carefully 
arranged the sand-bags under the counter, 
which in that day and country were placed 





there in every well-regulated drinking saloon, 
so as to intercept whatever stray bits of lead 





might be thrown in the direction of their bod- 
ies in the coming battle, and calmly awaited 
results. 

About dark a thin blue smoke, as from 

burning paper, curled up from the chimney of 
the Parsonage, and the Parson cime slowly 
forth. 
“Blamed if he hasn’t been a making of his 
will and a burning of his letters. Looks grum- 
mer than a deacon, too,” added the man, as 
the Parson neared the saloon. 

He spoke quietly to the boys, as he entered, 
but did not swear. That was thought again 
remarkable, indeed. 

He went up to the bar, tapped on the coun- 
ter with his knuckles, threw his head back 
over his shoulder toward the crowd, and yet 
apparently without seeing any one, and said: 

“Boys, fall in line, fallin line. Rally around 
me once again.” 

They fell in line; or, at least, the majority 
did. Some, however, stood off in little knots 
and groups on the other side, and pretended 
not to have heard or noticed what was going 
on, These it was at once understood were 
fast friends of Sandy’s and unbelievers in the 
Parson. 

The glasses were filled, quietly, slowly, and 
respectfully, almost like filling a grave, and 
then emptied in silence. 

Again it was observed that the Parson did 
not swear. That was considered as remarka- 
ble as the omission of prayer from the service 
in a well-regulated church, and I am sure 
contributed to throw a spirit of restraint over 
the whole party friendly to the Parson. Be- 
sides, it was noticed that he was pale, haggard, 
had hardly a word to say, and, most unusual 
of all, had barely touched the glass to his lips. 

No one, however, ventured to advise, ques- 
tion, or in any way disturb him, All were 
quiet and respectful. It was very evident that 
the feeling in the Forks was largely with the 
Parson. 

Sandy did not appear that evening. This, 
of course, was greatly against him. The 
Forks began to suspect that he feared to take 
the responsibility of his act, and meet the man 
he had so strangely deceived and so deeply in- 
jured. 

The next day the saloon was crowded more 
densely than before. Men stood off in little 
knots and groups, talking earnestly. There 
was but one topic—only the one great subject 
—the impending meeting between the two 
leading men of the camp, and the probable re- 
sult. 

The Parson was among the first present 
that day, pale and careworn. They treated 
him with all the delicacy of women. Not a 
word was said in his presence of his misfor- 
tune, or the occasion of their meeting. To 
the further credit of the Forks, I am bound to 
say that there was scarcely an intoxicated 
man present, 

The day passed, and still Sandy did not ap- 
pear. Had there been any other way out of 
camp than through the Forks and up the rug- 
ged, winding, corkscrew stairway of rocks op- 
posite, and in the face of the town, it might 
have been suspected that he had taken the 
Widow and fled to other lands. 

The Parson came down a little late next 
morning, pale and quiet, as before. He did 
not swear. This time, in fact, he did not 
even drink. He sat down on a bench behind 
the monte-table, with his back to the fire and 
his face tothe door. The men respectfully 
left a rather broad lane between the Parson 
and the door, and the monte-table was not 
patronized. 

The day passed; dusk, and still Sandy did 
not appear. By this time he had hardly three 
friends in the house. 

Hasn’t got the soul of achicken!” ‘“Caved 
in at last!’ “Gone down in his boots!’’ 
“Busted in the snapper!” “Lost his grip!’ 
“Don’t dare show his hand!” These and like 
expressions, thrown out now and then from 
the little kuots of men here and there, were 
the certain indications that Sandy had lost his 
place in the hearts of the leading men of the 
Forks. 

Toward midnight the bolt lifted! Shoo! 
The door opened, and Sandy entered, backed 
up against the*wall by the door, and stood 
there, tall and silent. 

His great beard was trimmed a little, his 
bushy hair carefully combed bebind his ears, 
and the neck-tie was now subdued into a 
neat love-knot, in spite of its old persistent 
habit of twisting around and fluttering out 
over his left shoulder. His eye met the Par- 
son’s, but did not quail. 

The bar-keeper settled down gracefully be- 
hind the bags of sand, so that his eyes only 
remained visible above the horizon. 

The head of the “Gay Roosters’’ tilted a ta- 
ble up till it made a respectable barricade for 
his breast, and the crowd silently settled back 
in the corners, packed tighter than sardines 
in a tin box. 

You might have heard a mouse, had it 
crossed the floor. Even the fretful fire seem- 
ed to hold for the time its snappish red tongue, 
and the wind without to lean against the door 
and listen. 

The Parson slowly arose from the table. He 
had his right hand in his pocket, and was very 
pale. 

Experienced shootists, old hands at mortal 
combat with their kind, glanced from man to 


man, measured every motion, every look, with 
all the intense eagerness of artists who are 
favored with one great and especial sight, not 
to be met again. Others held their heads 
down,and only waited in a confused sort of 
manner for the barking of the dogs. 

Neither of Sandy’s hands were visible; but, 
as the Parson took a few steps forward, and 
partly drew his hand from his pocket, Sandy’s 
right one came up like a steel spring, and the 
ugly black muzzle of a six-shooter was in the 
Parson’s face. 

Still he advanced, till his face almost touch- 
ed the muzzle of the pistol. He seemed not 
to see it, or to have the least conception of his 
danger. 

It was strange that Sandy did not pull. 
Maybe he was surprised at the singular action 
of the Parson. Perhaps he had his eye on the 
unlifted right hand of his antagonist. At all 
events, he had the “drop,” and could afford to 
wait the smallest part of a second, and see 
what he would do. 

“T have been a wait-ing’’—the Parson halt- 
ed a long time at the participle. “I have been 
a wait-ing for you, Sandy,a long time.”’ 

His voice trembled. The voice that had 
thundered above a hundred bar-room fights, 
and had directed the men through many a dif- 
ficulty in camp, was now low and uncertain. 

“Sandy,’’ he began again, and he took hold 
of the counter with his left hand, “I am go- 
ing away. Your cabin is too small now, and 
I want you and—and—your—your family to 
take care of the Parsonage till I come back.’’ 

Sandy sank back closer still to the wall, and 
his arm hung down at his side, 

“You will move into the Parsonage to-mor- 
row morning. It’s full of good things for win- 
ter. You will move in it, I say, to-morrow 
mornin’, early! Promise me that.” 

The Parson’s voice was a little severe here 
—more determined than before; and, as he 
concluded, he drew the key from his pocket 
and handed it to Sandy, 

**You will?” 

“Yes.” ° 

The men looked a moment in each other’s 
eyes. Perhaps they were both embarrassed. 
The door was convenient. That seemed to 
Sandy the best way out of his confusion, and 
he opened it softly and disappeared. The 
Howlin’ Wilderness was paralyzed with won- 
der. 

The Parson looked a little while out in the 
dark, through the open door, and was gone. 
There was a murmur of disappointment be- 
hind him. 

‘Don’t you fear!’ at last chimed in the 
head of the “Gay Roosters.’ ‘Don’t you 
never fear! That old sea-dog, the Parson, is 
Jeeper than an infernal gulf.’’ 

‘Look here!’ He put up his finger to the 
side of his nose, after a pause, and, stroking 
his beard mysteriously, said: ‘I say, look 
here! Shoo! Not a word! Softly now! 
Powder! That’s what it means. Powder! 
Gits ’em both into the Parsonage and blows 
"em to kingdom come together! Gay loving 
move that will be, won’t it ?”’ 

The Howlin’ Wilderness was reconciled. It 
was certain that the end was not yet, bya 
great deal. It was again struck with wonder, 
however; and, for want of a better expression, 
took a drink and settled down toa game of 
monte. 

Early next morning—a morning full of un- 
utterable storms and drifts of snow—Sandy, 
with his bride and their few effects, entered 
the Parsonage, as he had promised. 

The Parson was not to be seen. 

Men stood about the door of the Howlin’ 
Wilderness, and up and down the single street, 
‘n little knots, noting the course of things at 
the Parsonage, and now and then shaking 
their loose blanket coats and brushing off the 
fast-falling snow. 

After awhile, when the smoke rose up from 
the chimney-top, and curled above the Par- 
sonage with a home-like leisure, as if a wo- 
man’s hand tended the fire below, a man, 
with his face muffled up, was seen making his 
way slowly up the rugged way that led from 
town across the Sierra. 

It was a desperate and dangerous undertak- 
ing at that season of the year. He made but 
poor headway, in the face of the storm that 
came pelting down in his face from the fields 
of eternal snow; but he seemed determined, 
and pushed slowly on. Sometimes it was ob- 
served he would turn, and, shading his eyes 
from the snow, look down intently at the 
peaceful smoke drifting through the trees 
above the Parsonage. 

“Some poor idiot will pass in his checks to- 
night, if he don’t come back pretty soon,”’ said 
Stubbs, as he nodded at the man up the hill, 
brushed the snow from his sleeves, and went 
back into the saloon. 

Sandy soon took his old place in the hearts 
of the boys. His wife was the sun and moon 
and the particular star of the camp; and the 
Parson was for a time almost forgotten, save 
by the two people at the Parsonage. Often 
Sandy suught him, up and down the Creek; 
but he was not to be found. He had evident- 
ly left the camp. 

After a month or two the talk became more 
general and respectful about the Parson. 

It was with a little surprise that the Forks 
discovered, one evening, while discussing his 





merits and recounting his achievements, that 





ee 
he had never really killed a man during ay 
his stay in the camp. How a man could have 
maintained the reputation for courage 
this man had, and have held the ing 
over men that he did, without having killeg a 
single man, seemed to the Forks unaccount,. 
ble. Still they spoke of this man with king. 
ness and almost with gentleness, and misseq 
him through all the long, weary winter more 
than they were willing to admit. 

Spring came at last; but not the Parson 
The summer passed; but the Parson stil] pr. 
fused to appear. 

Early in autumn some prospecters 


far up the Fork, running parallel with the tray) , 


leading out of camp; and there, in the 

they found a skull. There was a hole in the 
temple, and the marks of sharp teeth on the 
smooth white surface. They also found a few 
other bones, badly eaten by wolves, and g 
small silver-mounted pistol. 

The party came down to the Forks ong 
night, where Sandy and his friends were ep. 
joying themselves at the Howlin’ Wilderness, 

The leader told what they had found, and 
laid the pistol on the counter. 

It was one of the Parson’s little “bull-pups,” 

The pistol was empty. Sandy touched jt 
tenderly, almost reverently. 

The boys stood in line at the bar. The 
glasses were filled in silence. 

Then Sandy pushed back his black slouch 
hat, pulled it from his head, and laid it on the 
counter. 

“Boys,” he began, as he stood on one leg, 
leaning against the counter, and looking sad- 
ly down into the tumbler. “Boys, here’s to— 
here’s to the’ — 

He looked down, and began again. 

“Boys, he was deep, deep down to the bed- 
rock, boys; but the pay-grit was there—pure, 
pure gold.”’ 

The strong men drank, and wiped their 
beards and eyes with their sleeves, as they 
turned away. Sandy did not touch the glass 
to his lips; but his brown face and beard 
were wet somehow, as he took up his hat and 
went to the door. He looked up the hill, along 
the rocky trail; then, brushing his eyes with 
his hands, went slowly and sadly back to the 
cottage in the trees, to tell the sad news to 
his “family.’’ 


THE LADY MEDICAL STUDENTS AND THE 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY, 








We find in the Scotsman for July 27, 1872, 
the full text of this important decision, and 
copy the most éssential parts omitting the 
more technical. 


In the action, at the instance of Miss Jex 
Blake and others, against the Senatus and 
the Chancellor of the University, Lord Gifford 
has issued the following interlocutor :— 

EDINBURGH, July 27, 1872.—The Lord Or- 
dinary having heard parties’ procurators, and 
having considered the closed record, statutes, 
charters and writs founded on, and whole 
process: Repels the first plea in law stated 
for the defenders, the Senatus Academicus of 
the University of Edinburgh, that all parties 
are not called; finds that the resolutions or 
regulations passed and enacted by the Uni- 
versity Court of the University of Edinburgh, 
dated November 10, 1869, and approved of by 
the Chancellor of the said University, of date 
November 12, 1869, form part of the regula- 
tions now in force in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and must receive effect as such; finds 
that according to the existing constitution 
and regulations of the said University of Ed- 
inburgh, the pursuers are entitled to be ad- 
mitted to the study of medicine in the said 
University, arid that they are entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of lawful students in 
the said University, subject only to the con- 
ditions specified and contained in the said 
regulations of November 12, 1869; finds that 
the pursuers, on completing the prescribed 
studies, and on compliance with all the exist- 
ing regulations of the University preliminary 
to degrees, are entitled to proceed to examin- 
ation for degrees in manner prescribed by the 
——— of the University; finds that the 
defenders, the Senatus Academicus of the 
said University, are bound, on the- pursuers 
completing the prescribed studies, and com- 
plying with said regulations, to admit the pur- 
suers to examination as candidates for medi- 
cal degrees, and on the pursuers being found 
qualified, to recommend them to the Chancellor 
of the University for having such degrees com 
ferred upon them; and fiads that the defend- 
er, the Right Hon. John Inglis, as Chancellor 
of the said University, is bound, upon such 
recomendation being made by the Senatus 
Academicus, to confer medical degrees upon 
any orupon all of the pursuers who are found 
qualified therefor, and recommended as afore- 
said. And in terms of the above findings, and 
to the effect thereof, finds, decerns, and declares 
under the declaratory conclusions of the sum- 
mons; farther decerns and ordains the de- 
fenders, the Senatus Academicus, on the pur- 
suers respectively completing the prescribed 
studies and complying with the existing regu- 
lations of the University preliminary to de- 
grees, to admit the pursuers to examination 
as candidates for medical degrees, and on the 
pursuers being found qualified, decerns and 
ordains the said Senatus Academicus to re- 
commend the pursuers to the Chancellor of 
the said University for having such degrees 
conferred upon them, and decerns and of- 
dains the defender, the said Right Hon. John 
Inglis, as Chancellor of the said University, 00 
receiving the requisite recommendation from 
the Senatus Academicus, to confer upon the 
pursuers respectively the medical degrees for 
which they are recommended, Quoad ultra 
dismisses the remaining conclusions of the 
action, exceptigg the conclusion for expenses. 
Decerns, finds the defenders, the said Senatus 
Academicus, liable to the pursuers in expen- 
ses, subject to modification, and, in the cir- 
cumstances, modifies the same by deducting 
one-fourth from the taxed amount, +» Remits 
the account of said expenses when lodged to 
the auditor of the Court to tax the same, and 
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, and meaeeree all onion of pees 

ween the minority and majority of the 

oe Academicus ; finds no other expenses 
due in the cause, and decerning. 

(Signed.) Ap. GIFFORD. 

Nore.—It is not easy to overestimate the im- 

portance of the questions involved in the pres- 

The decision may affect, in va- 

ways, not only the interests of the pur- 

are re situated, 

pat also the future welfare of the University, 

and indirectly the well-being of the communi- 

who are interested in securing the 

services thoroughly educated and accom- 


plished medical practitioners. 
The Lord Ordinary has endeavored to ap- 


proach the consideration of the questions dis- 
passionately, and free from all prejudices or 
ions. He has also endeavored to 
in view that his functions are merely 
aland not legislative; and that his duty 
simply to declare and apply the law as it at 
present stands, and in no way to endeavor to 
it, however strong his convictions of 

what the law ought to be. 

The object of the present action may be 
shortly stated to be—first, to declare the right 
of the ten ladies who are the pursuers of the 
action to prosecute their studies as students 
at the University of Edinburgh, with a view 
to the profession of medicine; second, to 

their right, on finishing their studies 
and being found duly qualified, to obtain from 
the University, through its Senatus and 
Chancellor, the usual and customary medical 
degrees; and third, and with a view to en- 
foree these rights, to compel the Senatus to 
make arrangements for the complete instruc- 
tion of the pursuers, and to do what is neces- 
sary for the examination of the pursuers and 
for their reception as medical graduates of the 
University. 
_ The importance of the question to the pres- 
ent pursuers, and to all ladies who, like them, 
may contemplate the practice of medicine as 
a profession, lies in this, that, by the provi- 
sions of “the Medical Act” of 1858, no one is 
entitled to be registered as a medical prac- 
titioner without possessing a medica) degree 
from one or other of the universities of the 
United Kingdom, or a license equivalent 
thereto from certain established medical bod- 
ies mentioned in the Act. A foreign or colo- 
nial degree is not available, and does not en- 
title to registration unless the holder thereof 
has been in practice in Great Britain previous 
to October, 1858. Unless the pursuers, there- 
fore, succeed in obtaining degrees, they will 
be practically excluded from the profession of 
Medicine, for they are notin a ition to de- 
mand licenses from any of the authorized 
medical bodies, and it can scarcely be expect- 
ed that they will prosecute their medical stud- 
ies merely in order to be hereafter classed 
with empirics, herbalists, or medical botanists, 
or with those who, in common language, are 
denominated quacks. Without legal regis- 
tration under the Medical Act of 1858, the 
ursuers would be denied all right to recover 
Joes ; they would be incapable of holding any 
medical appointment; and they would be 
subject to very serious penalties if they so 
much as attempted to assume the name or 
title of medical practitioners. 

It is a fact, whatever may be its effect in 
law, that no University in Great Britain has 
ever yet granted a medical degree to a lady. 
The medical register of Great Britain only 
contains the names of two female practition- 
ers, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell and Dr. Garrett 
Anderson. Dr. Blackwell obtained her de- 

in Ameriga, and being in practice in Great 
ritain befure 1855, she obtained registra- 
tion in virtue of the exception in the Act. Dr. 
Garrett Anderson obtained a license from the 
Apothecaries’ Hall, London, and is registered 
as such; but since her admission, regulations 
have been made which prevent any other lady 
from hereafter obtaining a license from the 
Apothecaries’ Hall. Accordiugly, the course 
pursued by Dr. Blackwell and Dr. Anderson 
is not Open to any of the pursuers, and their 
only hope of being allowed to practise medi- 
cine in Great Britain rests upon their being 
able to obtain a degree from one or other of 
the Universities. 

Practically, therefore, the questions are now 
raised for the first time: Can a lady obtain a 
medical degree? and, Is any lady to be al- 
lowed to practise medicine in Great Britain ? 

The present action has, of course, only ref- 
erence to the University of Edinburgh, and 
the pursuers have the advantage of certain 
peculiarities in the existing constitution and 
regulations of that University. At the same 
time, however, the form of the action is such 
that its scope is somewhat limited, and fa- 
rious large questions are excluded from the 
consideration of the Court. 

“_* * *# & ® 

Before proceeding to consider the merits of 
the action, the Lord Ordinary deems it prop- 
er to make one or two preliminary observa- 
tions of a general nature, 

The Lord Ordinary is clearly of opinion 
that, by the law of Scotland—indeed, he may 
say that by the law of every civilized country — 
there is no inherent iliegality in women prose- 
cuting the study of the science of medicine, 
using the word in its largest sense, or in their 
engaging in the practice of medicine as a pro- 
ession. 

It would really be a waste of time to argue 
in support of this proposition, and it was not 
impugned by the counsel for the defenders. 

here is no natural impropriety in a wo- 
man becoming an educated and an accomplish- 
ed physician or surgeon, and no unsuitable- 
hess or impropriety in her practising the pro- 
fession. Indeed, some branches of the profes- 
sion are peculiarly appropriate to women, and 
peculiarly inappropriate and unsuitable to 
men, For example, in obstetric practice, and 
in numerous diseases of women, a male prac- 
titioner is singularly out of place, and noth- 
ing but the deadening effect of habit would 
ever reconcile the community to that anomal 
both in name aud in reality, “A man midwife.” 

The practice of all civilized nations, indeed 
of uncivilized nations also, testifies most loud- 
ly, at once to the fitness and to the suitableness 
of many if not most of the branches of the 
medical profession being undertaken by wo- 
men. From the earliest times in Italy, medi- 

degrees were conferred upon and medical 
honors held by women, and at*the present 
date women are allowed fully and freely to 
— in Italy, France, Spain, Switzerland, 

ia and America, as well as in several oth- 
er countries, Indeed, Britain is almost the 
Only country in which the right of woman to 
graduate in and practise medicine has not 
been fully recognized. One object of the pres- 
ent action is to try whether the right accorded 


in other countries does not also exist in 
Scotland. 

If, then, in Scotland there is.no inherent 
illegality in woman studying medicine and ob- 
taining d , it is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that there can be no inherent ille- 
gality in women practising medicine as a pro- 
fession. It would indeed be strange if women, 
merely on account of their sex, were by law 
excluded from a high and honorable calling, 
for most departments of which they are pecu- 
liarly fitted, and for some departments of 
which they seem by nature almost exclusively 
designated. The law of Scotland, like that of 
many other countries, has in many instances 
been unjust to women, but it has never gone 
so far as to exclude them from the legal prac- 
tice of medicine as a profession. 

Keeping these general observations in view, 
the Lord Ordinary will now proceed to consid- 
er very shortly the constitution and existing 
DS wrmaeers now in force in the University of 

inburgh so far as they relate to women. 

I. It was broadly maintained by the coun- 
sel for the Senatus,in a very powerful and 
able s h, that the University of Edinburgh 
was founded, and existed, as an educational 
institute for male students exclusively—that 
none but males were entitled to be admitted 
or to matriculate as students; that males alone 
were entitled to become members of the Uni- 
versity, or to receive instruction therein; and 
that the privileges and rights of graduation 
were reserved for males alone. 

If this proposition be well founded, there is 
of course an end to the whole case. The 
Lord Ordinary, however, has felt himself quite 
unable to affirm this proposition, but has come 
ultimately, without any hesitation at all, to 
the conclusion that there is no foundation for 
this first and general contention of the defend- 


ers. 

(1.) The charter of the University gaye no 
countenance to the supposition that women 
were, in all circumstances, to be excluded 
from its benefits. The rights, liberties, and 
privileges conferred upon the University are 
all expressed in the most ene terms, and 
are all quite consistent with provision being 
made for the instruction of females as well as 
of males within the walls of the University, 
and by its professors duly appointed. Even 
where the masculine form of noun or pronoun 
is made use of in speaking of the students, 
the Lord Ordinary cannot doubt that this is 
done, not to exclude females, but merely in 
conformity with ordinary brevity and expres- 
sion, detailed enumeration uf sexes or of clas- 
ses being avoided, and the masculine or first 
sex being used to include everybody. In truth 
it is notorious, that in common language, and 
long before Lord Brougham’s Interpretation 
Act was passed, nouns and names of the mas- 
culine gender were often used as including fe- 
males also. 

(2.) The reference in the charters to other 
Universities, and the conferring upon the 
University of Edinburgh the whole “liberties, 
privileges, and immunities quhilk any colledge 
within this realm bruikes,” though perhaps 
not very important, certainly favors the view 
that women are not excluded. There was 
much controversy on the point whether by 
reference the whole privileges which belonged 
to the University of Bologha were not con- 
ferred, so far as the Crown had power to do 
so, upon the University of Edinburgh. The 
argument was, that as Edinburgh had all the 
privileges belonging to the elder University of 
Glasgow, and as Glasgow, by the Papal Bull 
of Pope Nicholas V., had all the rights and 
privileges which belonged to the Pope’s Uni- 
versity of Bologna, where women were in- 
structed, and women received degrees, so wo- 
men must have the same right in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, which they had in the fif- 
teenth century in the University of Bologna. 

The Lord Ordinary does not attach much 
weight to this argument. He rather thinks 
that the privileges referred to in the Pope’s 
Bull were chiefly immunities from local and 
other taxes, and exemption from the jurisdic- 
tion of the ordinary tribunals, and as it is cer- 
tain that none of these privileges now belong 
to any Scotch University, not much assistance 
can be got by any party from the terms of the 
Papal Bull. 

At this time, however, it seems sufficiently 
shown that the Universities of Scotland were 
to a great extent constituted upon the mode 
of Bologna and similar institutions in Italy; 
and it seems a quite fair observation, and one 
entitled to considerable weight, that as women 
were never excluded from the Italian Univer- 
sities, it cannot have been intended originally 
» exclude them from those founded in Scot- 
and. 

(3.) Much stress was laid by the counsel 
for the Senatus upon the past history and 
practice of the University of Edinburgh, and 
upon the fact that there was no recorded in 
stance of a woman having ever taken a de- 
gree therein. 

It is impossible to deny that this argument 
has some weight, perhaps considerable weight, 
but the Lord Ordinary thinks it will not bear 
the stress which the defenders lay upon it. 
At least the practice is merely negative. 
There is no iustance of a woman ever having 
been excluded or refused admission or in- 
struction. If women had originally right to 
become students or graduates, their right will 
not be lost by mere non-usage, that is, by 
their merely neglecting to use their right. 
The right in them was one more facultatis, 
like a man’s right to build upon his own 
ground, aright which wi!l not be lost though 
no building should be erected for hundreds or 
thousands of years. To extinguish such a 
right there must be a contrary usage, a pos- 
session inconsistent with the exercise of the 
right, and this does not exist in the present 
case. 

(4.) If there is no express exclusion, and 
nothing necessarily leading to their exclusion, 
it seems fair to fall back upon the inherent le- 
gality and appropriateness of the study and 
practice of medicine for women, and to infer 
that a medical school founded in the Univer- 
sity cannot have as one of its conditions the 
exclusion of the female,sex. 

(5.) But passing from such general con- 
siderations, the Lord Ordinary thinks it quite 
conclusive of the whole question that, by reg- 
ulations lawfully enacted by competent and 
sufficient authority, provision is actually and 
expressly made for the admission of women 
to the study of medicine in the University of 
Edinburgh, and actually detailed regulations 
have been enacted regulating their studies 
and examinations. These regulations will be 
immediately adverted to, as they form the 
leading, and, in the Lord Ordinary’s view, a 
conclusive feature in the pursuers’ case, and 








they are only noticed here as absolutely and 
utterly putting an end to the defenders’ conten- 
tion, that the University of Edinburgh is a 
University for males only. The first words of 
the regulations are ‘‘Women shall be admit- 
ted to the study of medicine in the Univer- 


sity.” 

The Lord Ordinary holds, therefore, that 
the defenders have entirely failed in their at- 
tempt to show that the University of Edin- 
burgh is restricted to males exclusively. 

* * * 


Ill. The Lord Ordin is of opinion that, 
under the constitution and regulations of the 
University, including therein the regulations 
of November 10, 1869, the pursuers are enti- 
tled in substance tothe declaratory degree which 
they demand in the present action. ‘I'he Lord 
Ordinary, however, has found it necessary 
somewhat to alter the phraseology, andin one 
or two particulars to restrict the breadth of 
the decree of declarator sought. 

(1.) The Lord Ordinary thinks that the 
pursuers are entitled to be admitted as stu- 
dents of the University for the study of med- 
icine therein—that they are entitled to be 
matriculated as students, with all the privi- 
leges of students, subject only to the special 
condition that they shall be taught in sepa- 
rate classes, confined entirely to women. 

The first article of the regulations is in these 
words, “Women shall be admitted to the study 
of medicine in the University.” The Lord 
Ordinary cannot read this otherwise than as 
entitling the pursuers to be admitted as stu- 
dents, members of the University with the 
full privileges of students, subject only to the 
conditions specified iu the regulations. 

It was strongly contended for the Senatus 
that women were not entitled to matricula- 
tion, and that there was a distinction between 
admission to study and matriculation as a 
student. The Lord Ordinary has failed to 
see any substance in the distinction, and in- 
deed he regards this dispute as little more 
than a difference about words. The origin of 
matriculation, or of the formal issue of ma- 
triculation tickets, seem to have been in the 
exaction of certain fees for the library and 
janitors; but it has come to be regarded as 
the form in which a student is admitted. It 
appears that certain classes of theological stu- 
dents are or were exempt from matriculation ; 
but surely that did not deprive them of the 
status of students of the University ? 

The reality of the thing—and this is far 
more important than the name—undoubtedly 
is that women are to be admitted as students 
in the University, whatever be the form in 
which this is done. In point of fact, all the 
pursuers have matriculated repeatedly, and 
they all hold tickets as “Civis Academie Edi- 
nensis,”’ 

(2.) Now, if students of the University, 
the Lord Ordinary thinks that the pursuers 
must have all the privileges of students, sub- 
ject only to the special conditions under which 
they were admitted relative to the separate 
classes. The Lord Ordinary cannot assent to 
the doctrine maintained by the Senatus that 
the pursuers were only students by permission, 
and not students as matter of right. It is 
impossible to hold that ladies are students 
without legal and enforceable rights. The 
University has no power to make such a dis- 
tinction, and, what is of equal importance, it 
has never attempted to do su. 

(3.) It follows that the pursuers are enti- 
tled to attend all necessary classes, provided 
only they can be taught separately. To ad- 
mit them as students, and yet deny their right 
to be taught, would be absurd. The provision 
about separate teaching may create a difficul- 
ty, but this is a mere difficulty in details, which, 
in the Lord Ordinary’s view, ought to be easi- 
ly and at once surmounted. But this point 
will be more fully adverted to immediately. 

(4.) And lastly, it follows that the pursu- 
ers, on completing their studies and comply- 
ing with all existing regulations, are entitled, 
as a matter of right, to demand full and com- 
plete medical degrees. 

The right to medical graduation is really at 
the foundation of the whole of the present 
dispute. If the ladies would be content to 
study as mere amateurs—as mere dilettanti— 
it rather appears that no question would ever 
have been raised. But their demand for de- 
grees, and the announcement of their inten- 
tion to practice as physicians, has aroused a 
jealousy which the Lord Ordinary is very un- 
willingly obliged to characterize as unworthy ; 
and hence this strife. ‘ 

But the right to demand graduation is a 
necessary consequence of the right to study 
at the University; ordinary medical degrees 
are not matters of mere favor or of arbit 
discretion. They are the indefeasible right of 
the successful student, the fitting termination 
and “crown” of his completed study. The 
idea that there may be some students who 
may study, and study successfully, but who 
may not graduate, was never heard of before 
the present controversy arose; and yet in high 
quarters a doubt upon this point seems to 
have arisen. 

The majority of the Senatus, both in their 
minutes of proceedings, and by their counsel 
at the bar, have distinctly taken the position 
that women may be allowed to study, but 
they must not be allowed to graduate; and 
the University Court have actually passed, on 
the 8th of January, 1872, in reference to the 
present pursuers, the following minute: “If 
the applicants in the present case would be 
content to seek the examination of women by 
the University for certificates of proficiency in 
medicine instead of for University degrees, 
the Court believe that arrangements for ac- 
complishing this object would fall within the 
scope of the powers given to them by section 
12 of the Universities (Scotland) Act.’’ 

The Lord Ordinary is of opinion, without 
any doubt at all, that the proposal to withhold 
from successful or fully accomplished female 
students the regular degrees, and to give them 
instead mere certificates of proficieucy, is in- 
competent, as well as unjust. The proposal 
is not unnaturally stigmatized by the present 
pursuers as a “mere mockery,” and the Lord 
Ordinary thinks it can only have arisen from 
an entire misconception of the legal rights of 
an admitted student of the University. The 
right to demand a regular degree is, and al- 
ways must be, an integral part of the right of ev- 
ery lawful student who is found duly qualified, 
and who complies with the prescribed condi- 
tions, The regulations expressly provide that 
women shall be instructed not merely in med- 
icine, but (section 2) “for the profession of 
medicine.” Now this implies degrees, for 
without a degree they cannot be registered, 
and without registration they cannot practise 
the profession. Section 4, again, makes the 











matter quite clear, for it provides for the ad- 
mission to certain classes of women who are 
“not intending” to study medicine profession- 
ally, and the examinations to which women 
are to be subjected are soggy Any examina- 
tions preliminary to degrees. e contention 
that examination means only class or private 
examinations might almost be characterized 
as a quibble. 

To the present Lord Ordinary, therefore, 
the right to demand degrees, on all requisites 
being fulfilled, seems indisputable. 

If the present judgment be affirmed, and 
the right of the pursuers to obtain degrees un- 
der the existing regulations be established, 
the Lord Ordinary feels confident that the 
Senatus, as well as all other members of the 
University, will gladly and at once do what- 
ever is necessary to confer upon such of the 
pursuers as earn it the well-merited “crown.’”’ 








HUMOROUS. 


How to get along—walk. 

An attached couple—oyster-shells. 

Bayonets are driven, but bullets are lead. 

A movement in real estate—Earth quakes. 

A man of low extraction—A cheap dentist. 

Last words of the criminal—“Forget me 
knot.” 

Oue thing can always be found, and that is 
fault. 

cg best thing to give to the poor—employ- 
ment. 

Mount Vesuvius is said to be a fine old 
crater. 

A tea-totaller—the man who drinks noth- 
ing but tea. 

Can a ship 
partnership 

When is a gun-barrel a chicken ?—When it 
is a little foul. 

A storm is like a fish after a hook when it 
is going to abate. 

The poorest man in the world is one who 
has nothing but money. 

When is a lawyer like a donkey? When he 
is drawing a conveyance. 

The sting of a bee carries conviction with it. 
—It makes a man a bee leaver at once, 

Why are ripe potatoes in the ground like 
thieves? Because they ought to be taken 
up. 

‘‘Why does a sailor know that there is a 
man in the moon? Because he has been to 
sea. 

‘‘What’s the use,” asked an idle fellow, ‘‘of 
aman’s working himself to death to geta 
living ?”’ 

Why isa blunt knife partially ground like 
a young pickpocket? Because it is a little 
sharper. 

Those who don’t believe that a fly has 209,- 
362 pores in his body should catch one and 
count them. 

The man who picked up a double-tailed 
wasp has lost his interest in entomology; he 
studies chemistry and surgery. 

Judge Russell says Martha’s Vineyard is an 
excellent place to enjoy morality in the ab- 
stract, and walking in the concrete. 

In what way does a lady treat a man like a 
telescope ?—When she draws him out, looks 
him through, and then shuts him up. 

A Pittsburg person suggests paper beef- 
steaks to take the place of the leather article 
now common at restaurants in that city. 

“Have you much fish in your boat?’” said 
alady to a fisherman who was hauling his 
boat ashore at Dover. “Yes a good eel,” was 
the slippery reply. 

‘Pay your score,” said a publican to a cus- 
tomer who was running up an account for ale. 
“Wait till 1 have had the score first; the last 
mug only made ten.” 

Josh Billings says: “Give the devil his due 
reads well enough in a proverb; but what 
will become of me and youif this arrange- 
ment is carried out?” 

Said Mr. Cantwell to his clergyman, who 
had a great disrelisl: for hypocrisy, ‘How ean 
1 best help to reform the world?’’ “By be- 
giuning with yourself.” 


When Madame Schneider was engaged for 
an opera-bouffe season recently, the mana- 
ger demurred to her exorbitant terms, remark- 
ing that her income would be higher than 
that of a Marshal of France. “Well then’”’ 
said she “get a Marshal of France to sing for 
you.” 

A Pittsburg young lady, who has been 
taking piano lessons for several years, sent an 
order to a store for some music, and fearing 
that her spelling might not be just right, add- 
ed asa P. S.—“* You must exkews this let- 
ter, as I play by noat, butt spell bi ere.” — 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BLACK MAN OF THE SOUTH 


AND THE REBELS ; 
oR 


The Characteristics of the Former, and the 
Outrages of the Latter. 


By CHARLEs STEARNS, a Northern teacher, mission- 
ary and planter, and eye-witness of many of the 
scenes described. 


12mo. 562pp. 9 illustrations. Cloth, $2.00. 


This book contains an accurate statementof the re 
ent relations of the white and colored people of the 
South, and is not a prejudiced statement of the claims 
of either. It explains the CausEs of the outrages 
which disfigure Southern society, and points out the 
only practicable remedies for the present state of 
things. Itisarecord of personal experience, and is 
sufliciently comprehensive to supply every intelligent 
reader with data from which to ju for himself, re- 
specting the true condition of Southern society. 

For sale by the American News Co., New 
York, and New Eagland News Ce., Bosten, 
and by booksellers generally. 2t Aug. 28. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
Ga” Women or others desiring to lend money for a 
term of years, at ten per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually at the lender’s own bank, and secured upon 
the beautiful farms of Lowa, the security to be worth 
in all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
guaranteed by the Iowa Loan and Trust Company (of 
which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full particu- 
lars will address, 

LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 

Des Moines, lowa. 











THE 234 ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. & 22d St.. Phila., 
Will commence on Thursday, October 8d, 1872. 
E. H. CLEVELAND, M. D., 
May 18. SECRETARY. , 6m 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


The Fall Term of this I 
post Music Schevl in the We: 
better f 


ng or m culture, 
at Lewer Rates of Tuition, than other, 
nm on Monday, September 16. It facilities for 

with unrivaled. A new 





The Lar- 
and offer- 


will 
Pipe Organ is in course of conatrection 
oO 
for its classes. free. Evening classes 
all classified on 


in all departments. Pupils received a: 
and after August 29. Send for its new circular, mailed 


free upon application to 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
Aug. 3. 6t 


THE INLAND MONTHLY 


Is Devoted to Literature. Science, Hue 
morous Sketches, &c. 


TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 





loopy for OME Year. .........cce cece ee eeeeeeees $300 
4 copies “ % sevcovcscceessdéetccdbunties 11 00 
6 copies ‘ © avn cddecnsevnctad oWsubises ed 15 00 
9copies “ “ (and one extra copy to get- 


ter-up Of Club). .....0.-.cececccesccceeseeens 18 00 
12 copies for one year (and one extra copy to 
getter-up Of club)...........00seeceeee eveee 21.00 


To any one who will send the names of twenty-five 
subscribers and $75 we will return a first-class Sewing 
Machine, giving a choice from those that are adver- 
tised in this number of the Macazinz. 

For twelve names and $36, we will send either of 
the following named articles as Premium: 


A splendid Chromo, called “The Changed 
CRORE” 6 occvcccrovcesesdeccnccees es Price, $15 00 
1 dozen solid silver Teaspoons........... a 16 00 
1 silver-plated Cake Basket......,.... oo @ 20 00 
1 es Fruit Stand ............. 6 20 00 
1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoons, or 
DOG 60 cb scidecs sect ccdedhvcrccccdace ad 12 00 


And some other silverware, at the choice of the 
getter-up of the club. e 
All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
order. All communications should be addressed to 
CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
407 N. Fourth Street, St. Leuis, Me. 





A Meretorious and 
ECONOMICAL INVENTION 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


— THE — 
Eureka Air Bustle, 


constructed of Odorless Rubber Cloth, inflated with 
air. It is exceedingly light, is made in the most 
beautiful shapes, and can be enlar, or reduced to 
any desired shape or size. It has the following ad- 
vantages over all other Bustles : 

lst.—It will always retain its shape. 

2d.—It will outwear a dozen of ordinary Bustles, 
In fact, there is no limit to its wear. 

8d. It can be made larger or smaller at once, for 
the house, street or wear. 

4th.—It will not tear or injure the underclothing, as 
all spring and steel bustles do after a little wear. 

5th.—It occupies no space when uninflated. 


EVERY ONE WARRANTED PERFECT. 


For Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by FRIEND & 
SWEETSER, General Agents, 141 Washington S8t., 
and by all dealers in Ladies’ Furnishing Goods. 

Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the retail 

July 18 vrice, $2.50. 4t 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 1308 d Av 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics a 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ang 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Second Avenue, New York City. 


R. E.APTHORP. . 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort- 











gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 5 ly 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


BOYS & GIRLS. 


The Forty-Fourth year will commence on the 9th 
of September. The school consists of a Preparatory 
and an Upper Department, and gives an entire edu- 
cation, in preparation for business, college, or scien- 
tific schools. 

The priticipals may be copsulted on Saturdays in 
August, and arrangements will be made for entrance, 
on Friday and Saturday, Sept. 6th and 7th, from 9 to 
2o’clock. Catalogues, containing terms, &c., may be 
had at the stores of J. BR. Osgood & Co., A. Williams 
& Co., and Thomas Groom & Co., or by mail. 


Aug.23. 3t ##CUSHINGS & LADD. 


CORTICELLI SEWING SILK 
BEST SILK IS CHEAPEST! 
To the Ladies :—The constant annoyance and loss 


Aug 5 








entailed upon purchasers, by the use of inferior Spool 
Silk may be avoided by looking at the label on the ar- 
ticle, and securing the right one before buying. It is 
liverally Labor Thrown Away to sew with weak silk. 
The Best Brand 
18 THE 


~CORTICELLI! 


Stamped indelibly upon each to render counter- 
feitidg more difficult. This silk for . 
Hand er Machine Sewing 


1s daily increasing in popularity wherever a first-class 
silk is required. 

Secure this and you will usé no other. 

Sold by the leading Jobbers and Retailers. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
2 Bedtord Street, Boston. 
June 15. 3m 
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Miss Praed, in her charming story of “Un- 
awares,” tells us a little about Woman’s Rights 
in the village of Charville, the scene of her 
story. She says woman’s rights in France 
are of a more muscular character than in Eng- 
land; women go out into the fields, dig, reap, 
and plow; it is a severe training, from which 
they come out brown and weather-beaten. 
Inside the townya more important, and, in 
their eyes, a more honorable occupation is in- 
trusted towomen. The measuring and selling 
the grain in the corn-market is carried on by 
a corporation of theirnumber. They do their 
work very quickly and efficiently. Their code 
of laws is of long standing, and seldom meets 
with a hitch. The owners leave all in their 
hands; in fact, their trustworthiness is so pro- 
verbial, that as soon might the character of a 
judge be assailed, as the honesty of one of this 
corporate body. Inside the market, matters 
move with all imaginable rapidity and gravity. 
The women receive the grain, weigh it, and 
the sale goes on so briskly that all is over be- 
fore the end of an hour. This speaks well for 
the village of Charville. 

Many women, but mostly of European birth, 
in this country attend to out-of-door employ- 
ments. We,recollect, upon one occasion, while 
visiting Vassar College, at Poughkeepsie, we 
saw, across the road from the park which sur- 
rounds the cottage, several women hoeing po- 
tatoes, and tending a vegetable garden. ‘ They 
had a neat white cottage, and their grounds 
were well kept. Ifsun browned, they were at 
least strong and healthy. Some years ago, we 
spent a part of asummer at the Maryland State 
Agricultural College, just beyond Bladens- 
burg, on the Baltimore and Washington Rail- 
road. At the point where we left the cars to 
take carriages for the college, there was a white 
cottage, occupied by a woman and her daugh- 
ter, who had rented a large farm adjoining 
the college farm. This woman carried on the 
farm herself, employing some male help. Our 
road ran a part the distance through her 
cornfields, and it was remarked by every one 
that she had much better crops than the col- 
lege farm produced, although those were sup- 
posed to be conducted on scientific principles. 
That was a woman’s triumph we always glo- 
ried in. 9 

Miss Praed has but two women in her story 
of “Unawares,” Mille Thértse and Madame 
Roulleans, the rest being servants, ang ipeople 
incidentally mentioned. Mille Thérese is a 
little, unsophisticated French girl, left alone 
in the world, also is made a victim of by Mad- 
ame Roulleans, at whose house she lives, 
At first we pity her stupidity, but experience 
teaches her many lessons, and, as the story 
grows, knowledge comes toher. She is a good 
girl, pure in heart, very patient, always gazing 
at the cathedral in the town where she lives, 
and hugging to herself her great love for her 
absent cousin, Monsieur Saint-Martin. Dur- 
ing a terrible fever which rages in her town, 
she becomes an excellent hospital nurse, 
and when at last Saint-Martin comes home, 
and she finds him a heartless, giddy young 
man, selfish and proud, she has the strength 
to give up her old love for him. All of which 
is better than most girls in romances do. 

Madame Roulleans has a weak husband who 
obeys his wife, whether hé should or not. She 

does the plotting to secure poor Thérése’s 
money, and keeps from her all knowledge of 
her lover. She forces her husband, a ‘notary, 
to execute her plots, and when he is away she 
does his business. We read of her as sitting 
in the office, with a pen behind her ear, and 
her thin hair drawn up tighter, doing her 
husband’s work with considerable acerbity. 
She would not in the least have minded bear- 
ing its whole weight upon her shoulders, had 
it not been that certain foolish legal impedi- 
ments in the way of women cut her off from 
the most lucrative part of his profession. This 
smart woman was a bad one at heart, but when 
her husband deserted her, and her son died, 
her better nature got the best of her, and she 
confessed all her misdeeds to Thérése whom 
she had abused so much. 

Gentlemen of the old school, like Washing- 
ton’s servants, are always dying out; and it is 
to be hoped that in future novels we shall 
have better conceptions of women’s characters 
than in those of the last generation. It is time 
the women of Thackeray and Dickens disap- 
peared from current literature. Contrast them 
with those of George Eliot and Miss Thacka- 
ray, and we shall find a decided improvement in 
favor of the latter. George Eliot in her “pre- 
lude” to “Middlemarch” says: “If there was 
one level of feminine incompetence as strict 
as the ability to count three and no more, the 
social lot of women might be treated with sci- 
entific certitude. Meanwhile the indefinite- 
ness remains, and the limits of variation are 
really much wider than any one would imag- 
ine from the sameness of women’s coiffure and 
the favorite love-stories in prose and verse.’’ 
This is a pretty broad and a good hint for the 
novel writer of the period. . 

In George MacDonald’s “‘Vicar’s Daugh- 
ter,” which is an autobiographical story, there 
is a dash at woman’s rights, wherein the 
daughter says with considerable vigor: “And 
notwithstanding the tremendous work women 
are now making about their rights (and, in as 
far as they are their rights, I hope to good- 








ness they may get them, if it were only that 
certain who make me fgel ashamed of my- 
self, because I, too,am awoman, might per- 
haps then drop out of the public regard ),—not- 
withstanding this, I venture the sweeping as- 
sertion, that every woman is not as good as 
every man, and that it is not necessary to the 
dignity of a wife that she should assert even 
equality with her husband.” 

As Mr. MacDonald is coming to this coun- 
try, it may be worth our while to know what 
he thinks of women. We have a fair speci- 
men above. Who those “certain”? women are 
in England, who make him so ashamed, we 
know not. Possibly they are the mythical 
“girls of the period,’’ the Saturday Review has 
been writing about. For our part we are al- 
ways ashamed, as an American, when we see 
women turned out of hotels because they are 
alone; when we see Harvard, and Yale, and 
Amherst, and Williams colleges closing their 
doors in women’s faces; when we see a church 
forbidding women to preach; when we meet 
them looking for work in vain, or begging for 
bread. We are not ashamed of the women— 
our blushes are for the men. If any women 
of whom there is need to be ashamed have con- 
nected themselves with the Woman Suffrage 
movement, that is the misfortune of the cause, 
and not its fault. There are many uneasy “re- 
formers’’in this country who attach them- 
selves to all new movements, and stick to it 
as long as they make themselves prominent. 
When the hydropathic wagon came along they 
all got into that; when phrenology was the 
sensation, they rode that awhile; when spir- 
itualism came past, that was the favorite. 
Woman’s rights has had to carry ita share of 
these novelty-hunting, uneasy, professional re- 
formers. : 

Unless George MacDonald writes and lec- 
tures with more force than he has in “The 
Vicar’s Daughter,’’ he will never set the North 
River on fire, or do any other remarkable 
thing. His style is simple, and good, taking 
out his slang, but his sentiments are badly di- 
luted. His novels are milk and water ser- 
mons—bushels of chaff with a grain of pietism 
here and there. The Vicar’s Daughter is one 
of those “goodie goodie” women, who dotes 
on her “bear” of a husband, loves her father, 
and kisses the baby. We dare say she makes 
pin-cushions for the Moslems of Africa! we do 
not wonder she never asserted her equality 
with her husband. All the assertions in the 
world wouldn’t make it so. But more of her 
hereafter. FULLER-WALKER. 


A LITTLE STORY. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL :—In an arti- 
cle in the JouRNAL of July 27, headed “Gra- 
dations of Gratitude,’”’ I noticed the following 
sentence :— 


This Republican resolution does not seem 
to me a matter to be despised at all, nor yet 
to be pocketed in silence; I would even go so 
far as the “thank you, kindly ;” but, that it is 
the duty of Woman Suffrage advocates, on the 
strength of this precise donation, to put Gen. 
Grant in bis cab, and send him actively rolling 
toward the White House, I utterly deny. 


I shall not attempt to make any comment 
on this, since it is signed ‘“T. W. H.,” but will 
simply tell you what I thought when I read 
it. I thought of the negro who helped the 
teamster get his load out of the ditch. The 
teamster thanked him for it. 

“ *Thankey!’ says the Negro; “thankey will 
starve a cat!” 

The man gave him a quarter of a dollar,— 
“Hah,” said the negro; “this is worth some- 
thing, I can buy me something to eat with 
this, when I am hungry.” 

Whether the “thank you kindly” would be 
worth any more for the addition of the word 
kindly, I know not, but I am sure that the 
Republican party cannot live upon mere 
thanks, without the addition of active advoca- 
cy and support. The Republican party at the 
present time is the woman’s only hope. It is 
said that “‘republicsare ungrateful.’ Let it 
not be so said of women. J. B. AUSTIN. 





HOUSEHOLD DISCOVERIES. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


“If you won’t think it an impertinence to 
suggest a topic,I wish you would give us an 
essay upon ‘Home Life versus Boarding- 
house.’ I really think if, with a few pointed 
sentences, you could induce the girls to com- 
mence where their mothers did—at the foot of 
the ladder—they would be much happier, and 
relieve one of the greatest hindrances to us 
bachelors of modest incomes, from marrying— 
that is, the knowlege we have of the horrible 
influence ef boarding-house life.’’ 

Here is a fine household discovery to be sure! 
One would suppose that a few properly poiut- 
ed sentences from the modest bachelor him- 
self would be the most effectuacalling to the 
girls, but it seems that the young men of our 
day cannot persuade the young women to 
marry them, but must have resource to the 
magazines for aid and comfort. This is a 
“power of the press’’ which has as yet not fig- 
ured largely in newspaper glorifications. 

I am very glad this young man has written 
tome. I have had my eye on him a long 
while. He has been prowling around in the 
periodicals, lo! these many years, complaining 
of the extravagance of girls, deploring the 
stumbling-blocks to marriage, and telling us 





the fine things he would do if girls were but 
willing to begin-wwhere their mothers began, 
and not where they left off; and it gives me 
great pleasure to be thus directly and specifi- 
cally invited to tell him what I think of him. 

Which is, my dear young friend, that you 
are either a very unthinking or else a very 
poor-spirited young man. Let us very chari- 
tably hope that it is the first. You see pretty 
young women living in boarding-houses, and 
you have the old story of extravagance, and 
you take everything for granted without really 
thinking out anything. But observe in what 
an attitude you place yourself; you assume 
that you cannot make a girl care enough for 
you, to find happinessin you. Your society, 
your affection, the pleasures of home, cannot 
be made to seem sufficient to her, but she 
craves the cheap excitement, the flimsy finery 
of a boarding-house, in addition to the re- 
sources of your character and capacity! By 
no help of mine shall any such marriage be 
forwarded. A man who is not strong enough 
to surmount so slight an obstacle as a board- 
ing-house ought never to be married at all. 
A woman who prefers its shabby show to 
home ought never to be a wife. 

But the chances are, a thousand to one, that 
my young man is wholly mistaken. The in- 
stinct of domesticity is as strong and deep in 
woman, asin man. She is no morea gregari- 
ous, boarding-house animal, than is he. The oc- 
cupations, the interests, the pleasures of home 
are peculiarly hers, and whenever a woman 
dislikes her home and prefers a boarding- 
house, the first thing is for the husband to 
have great searchings of heart, and ask him- 
self, “What sin have I committed, of what 
neglect am I guilty, into what dullness have I 
sunk, that. my wife is thus forced to forego her 
natural inclinations ?” 

Because a girl dresses showily, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that she is extravagant. Be- 
cause she is extravagant, it does not follow 
that she is heartless, Extravagance may be 
the result of unwise training, ignorance of the 
value of money, social inexperience, unlimited 
income. Show and gayety may consist with 
heroic traits. Even that which is called co- 
quetry and flirting is often but the develop- 
ment of mental brilliancy., social tact, and the 
amiable desire to please. She who wins all 
hearts is often capable of an intense and life- 
long devotion. I have in mind a young girl, 
exceedingly fair, accomplished, graceful, witty, 
at once admired and beloved—but a little wil- 
ful withal, yet always gentle and gracious. If 
high hats ruled, hers soared aloft unrivaled. 
Panniers rose, and she wore Ossa on Pelion 
piled. Women scolded, and the more venera- 
ble, even among her male admirers, suggested 
that she would be ridiculed on the street. She 
received their remonstrances with unvarying 
sweetness, and immediately put a French roof 
on the hat, and added a new puff to the pan- 
nier. Idonot mention this admiringly. I wish 
the little minx had had more sense or better 
taste. But I cannot deny that presently, when 
trouble came, when her whole fortune was 
swept away, she went to the front as suave 
and smiling as if it were but putting another 
feather to her cap; she never adjusted a silken 
fold more deftly or more calmly than she set 
about self-support, and nothing in her days of 
ease and wealth became her like the dignity, 
the determination, the self-respect and simple 
grace of her poverty. ° 

What a girl will do for necessity will she not 
do for love? If she will doom herself to disa- 
greeable or uninteresting toil, rather than be 
dependant on relatives, will she not accept the 
cares of housekeeping for the joys of home- 
making? Ah! believe— 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in the girls, 
But in yourselves; that you are underlings.” 


You are not noble enough, not manly enough, 
to make the girls satisfied with you. They 
want a boarding-house life because you are 
too selfish, stupid, sordid to be of yourselves 
interesting. 

Nine out of ten, ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred, girls would like nothing better than home 
and husband. They love beauty and refine- 
ment, but their hearts are not set on pomp. 
With a husband who loved them, who took 
good care of them, who made them comforta- 
ble, who commanded their admiration as well 
as won their love,they would receive and ren- 
der an undying happiness. They are quite 
willing to begin at the foot of the ladder, but 
they want it to be a ladder, and not an “unin- 
terrupted flat.” 

It is the extravagance of girls that stands 
in the way of marriage, but are the young 
men verily guiltless? As between boarding 
and housekeeping, the comfort will come chief- 
ly to the man, the care tothe woman. In her 
boarding-house she has freedom and good 
clothes, against which there is nolaw. In his 
narrow home, at the foot of the ladder to 
which he has as yet it seems vainly invited 
her, she will have trouble, and toil, and cali- 
co; and worse still, the calico becomes quick- 
ly tumbled and soiled. What will her husband 
give in exchange? A young man’s idea of 
love in a cottage admits acosey tea-table, bright 
silver, tidy rooms, and a smiling wife, in a dain- 
ty white dress, with a rose-bud in her hair. 
But love will not stay in the cottage unless the 
silver be rubbed. The snow-white bread has 
to be baked, and a coal stove is a deadly foe to 
white dresses, the simple gown cannot be 





“done up” at the laundry short of two dol- 
lars, or at home without at least a half day’s 
work, 

During the late discussion of the tariff on to- 
bacco, a customer asked a tobacconist if the 
expected increase of the tax had materially 
diminished the trade. “No sir,” said the gro- 
cer—a philosopher without knowing it—‘Men 
use tobacco. If it was women it would be dif- 
ferent, but men will have it.’’ 

When Lucy condescends from her home of 
ease, if not of affluence, will Edward give up 
his cigar? When she begins at the foot of the 
ladder, will he honestly begin there too? He 
shall not, for instance, expect a rich man’s 
dinner on a poor man’s table. Having dis- 
coursed so wisely on simple fare, he shall par- 
take of it cheerfully. He shall see Sunday’s 
steak in Monday’s hash, with gladness and sin- 
gleness of heart. A woman thinks as much of 
her dress as a man of his dinner, and if he 
asks her to curtail in the one, let him also cur- 
tailin the other. And when she has suited 
herself to his exigencies, his practice shall not 
give the lie to his theories. He shall not com- 
pel her to make her own gowns, and then lav- 
ish his admiration on his neighbor who im- 
ports all her dresseg from Paris. There is not 
the smallest use in exhorting wives to stay 
plain and sober at the foot of the ladder, if 
husbands are to be forever hovering around 
the gay-plumaged birds who are twittering at 
the top. It does not signify how much a man 
says, or even thinks, that he loves simplicity 
and his fireside, so long as that which really 
attracts and moves him is glitter and fashion 
and show. If girls love boarding-houses rath- 
er than homes, it is because they get more at- 
tention there. Letthe husband out-shine and 
out-serve the gallant. Let him give tender- 
ness for attention, the watchfulness of love for 
the watchfulness of self-love, protection where 
once he only asked permission. When the lit- 
tle hands have become rough and hard in his 
sérvice, let him bate no jot of fondness, but 
touch them just as tenderly, seeing the delica- 
cy and shapeliness which once made them 
beautiful, still lying soft and lovely, under the 
mask wherewithal he has forced them to ap- 
pear. 

Be you, dear friend, upright, high-minded, 
interesting, commanding, unselfish ; and when 
you fallin love with a nice girl, make her fall 
in love with you, and be sure, these boarding- 
house spectres will vanish in thin air, before 
the actualities of an honest and honestly prof- 
fered living affection.— Wood’s Household 
Magazine. 


CONJUGAL AFFECTION OF THOMAS JEFFER- 
SON. 


Before the Marquis de Chastellux had been 
gone from Monticello many hours, the sixth 
child of Thomas and Martha Jefferson was 
born, making the number of their living chil- 
dren three. It was death to themother. She 
lingered four months, keeping her husband 
and all the household in what he termed 
“dreadful suspense.” He took his turn with 
his sister and with her sister in sitting up at 
night. With his own hands he administered 
her medicines and her drinks. For four 
months he was either at her bedside, or at 
work in a little room near the head of her bed» 
never beyond call. His eldest daughter, a 
little girl of ten, but maturer than her years 
denoted, never lost the vivid recollection of 
her father’s tender assiduity during those 
months. When the morning of September 
6 dawned, it was evident that she had not 
many hours to live, and all the family gath- 
ered round her bed. Thirty years after, six of 
the female servants of the house enjoyed a 
kind of honorable distinction at Monticello, 
as “the servants who were in the room when 
Mrs. Jefferson died,’—such an impression did 
the scene leave upon the minds of the little 
secluded community. It was a tradition 
among the slaves, often related by these six 
eye- witnesses, that the dying lady gave her 
husband “many directions about many things 
that she wanted done;” but that when she 
came to speak of the children, she could not 
command herself forsometime. At last, she 
said that she could not die content if she 
thought her children would ever have a step- 
mother; and her husband, holding her hand, 
solemnly promised that he would never marry 
again. Towards noon, as she was about to 
breathe her last, his feelings became uucon- 
trollable. He almost lost his senses. His 
sister, Mrs. Carr, led him staggering from the 
room into his library, where he fainted, and 
remained so long insensible that the family 
began to fear that he, too, had passed away. 
They brought in a pallet, and lifted him upon 
it. He revived only to a sense of immeasur- 
able woe. His daughter Martha, who was to be 
the solace of all his future years, ventured into 
the room at night; andeven then, such was 
the violence of his grief, that she was amazed 
and confounded. For three weeks he remained 
in that apartment, attended day and night by 
this little child. He walked, as she related, 
almost incessantly, all day and all night, only 
lying down now and then, when he was ut- 
terly exhausted, upon the pallet that had been 
hurriedly brought while he lay in his faint- 
ing fit. When at last he left the house, he 
would ride on horseback hours and hours, 
roaming about in the mountain roads, in the 
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dense woods, along the paths least frequented, 
accompanied only by his daughter,—“g soli- 
tary witness,” she says, “to many a violent 
burst of grief, the remembrance of which hag 
consecrated particular scenes beyond the pow- 
er of time to obliterate.’’—Parton in Atlantic 
Monthly. 


MUSIOAL PEOPLE EVER 
Are invited to enamine our new Collection of Church 
Music, entitled 


THE STANDARD! 


The following gentlemen, well-known in Musica} 
circles, contribute Tunes, Sentences, or Anthems, to 
its pages :— 

H. K. Oliver, L. W. Wheeler, T. H. Tanner, J. q 
Tenney, 8. F. Merrill, L. H. Southard, Nathan Barker. 
A. C. Guttersen, F.C. Cushman, W. P. Dale, ¢. p’ 
Morrison, M. Slason, G. M. Monroe, L. W. 4 
Otto Lobb, Dr. M. J. Munger, 8. Wesley Martin, 
The editors are 


L. 0. EMERSON, of Boston, 


H. R. PALMER, of Chicago, 
Of whose former publications 1,500, copies Q 
been sold. ° pies have 
While designed to supply the wants of C 
Choirs, jg my Hn ond and Conventions, its 
supply of New Sentences, Motets and Anthems, rep. 
der it an excellent 
Book for Quartette Chvirs. 
Price, $1.50; r dozen, $13.50. #or $1.25, speci. 
post-paid, 








men copies wil mailed, for the present, 
to any address. 





We also commend our new Sparkling Rubies 
(35 cents) for Sabbath Schools, Pilgrim’s Harp 
(60 cents) for Vestries) and Hour of Singing 
($1.00) for High Schools. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 

C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 

Sept. 4. od 


A FREE COURSE 


TWELVE LECTURES TO WOMEN, 


ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

Will be given in the large hall of The Technological 
Institute, during the months of OcToBER, Novex 
BER aod DeceMBER, 1872 
To commence on SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Oc- 

tober 5, at 3 o’clock, and to be continued every Sat- 

urday afternoon following, at the same hour, until 
the series is ended in December. 

The Lecturers for October are Mrs. E. D. Che 

Edwin P. Whipple, John Weiss, Oliver Wen 


Holmes. 

The Lecturers for November are George 8S. Hillard, 
— Brooks, Wendell Phillips, Robert Coll- 
yer, William R. Alger. 

The Lecturers for December are Ralph Waldo Emer. 
oom, sume Freeman Clarke, George William 

Jurtis. 





The Hall will be opened at 2} o’clock each Satur. 
day, and closed precisely at 3. Seats are provided for 
a who will be admitted without tickets. 

uly 6. 


$5t $20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes 

’ , 

0 of working people, of either sex. 

young or old, make more money at work for us in 

their spare moments, or all the time, than at any- 

thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. 

Sept. 3. lyr. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY" 
Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a representative Western publi- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any other 
monthly published, It is original and first-class, and 
fills a place in the literary ranks before unoccupied; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choice stories, fine 

oems and essays, fashivi, housokeeping, and gardon 
ing departments, and spicy editorials, on literary and 
social topics. It numbers among its contributors the 
names of many of the most gifted and eminent writ- 
ers of the West. It is a well-established magazine, 
having been running over three years, and having a 
very large and rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
your address for a specimen copy, containing one of 
the most varied and liberal premium lists ever offered 
to the public. Address T. J. GILMJRE, “Milwau- 
kee Monthly,’ Milwaukee, Wis. May 25. 














Dr. Mary T. Safford. 
RESIDENCE AND OFFICE 
798 Wubash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 
Office hours, 7 to 10 A. M., 2to4 P. M. 
July 6. 4t 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


rR. SPEAR can be consulted at nis office, 713 

ashington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 








PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Diseases. ly Jan. 27, 72. 








LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 
Want an Agent in every town in New England to 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 


For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 


WoMAn’s JOURNAL Office. 
July 27. tf 


——_ 





FOR SALE! 
Real estate, in Delaware, and Maryland. Splendid 
Farms for raising Fruits, Grain, and early Veget® 
bles. Price from $20 to $200 per acre. 
GEORGE W. INGRAM, 
June 1, 3m MIDDLETON, DEL. 





Waite’s SPEQALTY For Dyspepsia.—Symptoms 
of Dyspepsia are pain in the pit of the stomach 
caused by contraction upon undigested food, usually 
soon after eating. 

Acidity and wind, caused by food fermenting, in- 
stead of digesting. 

Costiveness, and loss of appetite, owing to unnat 
ural condition of food, and want of gastric juice. 

Pain in the head, side, breast, and extremities, 
mouth clammy, with bad taste, and furred tongue. 

Consumptive symptoms, cough, and palpitation of 
heart, are often mistaken for consumption, while i 
is only a symptom of Dyspepsia. 

Sleepiness, dizziness, headache, gloom, and depret 
sion of spirits, are all alarming symptoms, if neglect 
ed, but which are easily removed by the use of 
“White's Specialty for Dyspepsia.” 

Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, 107 Washingto® 
Street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00 per bettle. Fot 
sale by all druggists. July 2 
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